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An American reprint of A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures on 
Dramatic Artand Literature, is in itself a sign that the taste 
of the public is growing better. We have been of late years 
so deluged with novels of the robber school, and poems of 
the satanic school, and worse than both, with romances of 
the fashionable school, that we began “to despair of the 
republic ” of letters. There seemed to be a kind of rabid- 
ness, a mental hydrophobia fast spreading over the earth, 
with which men, women and children were seized. Paul 
Clifford, the Hounslow Heath Robber, Eugene Aram, the 
sordid thieving murderer, and Mr Trelawney, the semi-pirati- 
cal scourge of the Indian seas, were suddenly elevated to 
the rank of heroes, admired by sentimental maidens, and 
sighed for by the tender of heart. All this has had its run, 
and will soon be handed over to “the receptacle of things 
lost upon earth,” there to rest with Carolina Chivalry, Nul- 
lification, Animal Magnetism, Terrible Tractoration, and other 
marvellous delusions laid up in the great patent-oflice o 
the world’s humbugs. 

The writings of a thoughtful man, like A. W. Schlegel, 
are of great importance to the reading and thinking world. 
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It is pleasant and improving to know the opinions of such 
a mind on the works of the great masters of human thought. 
They enkindle our interest in literary studies, and freshen 
the delight of communing with the great men of past gener- 
ations. Among the manifold distractions of busy life, it is 
impossible that our minds should not lose at one time or 
another the sense of enjoyment in purely intellectual enter- 
tainments. Buta man like Schlegel calls in a moment all 
our classical associations back tous. He has dwelt in “ the 
still air of delightful studies” over the living creations of 
antiquity, until he has made himself their contemporary. 
The great men of past times start into present being from the 
august page of history, and stand like the Genii of the 
Lamp, in bodily shape around him. The heroic characters in 
the “attic tragedies, of stateliest and most regal argument,” 
are wrought by the curious workmanship of his rarely gifted 
mind, into forms as full of grandeur and beauty as the groups 
of Niobe and Laocoén. He lives in imagination among 
that people whose daily being was in poetry and the highest 
art. The glories of the Parthenon,—adorned with the 
noblest works of Phidias, the mutilated remains of which are 
to this day the silent teachers of genius in all that is grand 
and imposing in the sculptor’s art—the solemn rites and 
splendid ceremonies of attic festivity—the eager tragic 
contest in which the mighty powers of AUschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides strove for the wreath—the majestic trilogy, 
which daily drew to the theatre of Bacchus thirty thou- 
sand sharp and critical listeners —the reposeful forms of 
gods and heroes—the altars and shrines and temples 
wrought into grace by the most consummate skill the world 
has ever witnessed, —these all come up from their venerable 
ruins and stand in renovated beauty before him. His lec- 
tures are thus more profound and eloquent, and his criticisms 
have more depth and truth, than those of any other writer in 
our age. He has all the noble freedom which so honorably 
distinguishes the intellectual labors of hiscountrymen. Tied 
to no system — chained by no favorite hypothesis, he ranges 
over the vast field of literature — enjoying and describing 
every prospect, vigorously and healthfully. His mind is not 
less free — less bold — less nervous and strong —in judging 
the merits of modern drematic art, than when discoursing 
on the genius of Athens. No Englishman has se well 
set forth the praises of Shakspeare, and no Spaniard 
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more fully appreciated Calderon. He is at home in the 
Romantic, quite as much as in the Classic School. He 
judges each, by no system of arbitrary rules, founded on a 
few doubtful examples—by no cold canons of criticism, 
springing from the laboring heads of the pedant—by no 
“square and compass” theory which would bound the eagle 
soaring of genius by the flight of mechanical workers who 
mount on nothing better than Daedalean wings. But he 
enters the inner temple of literature, and expounds its ora- 
cles by the inspiration of the in-dwelling divinity. He has 
none of the petty cavilling spirit which censures all that dif- 
fers from its own narrow experience or local prejudice, but 
he looks on the object of his meditation from the same point 
of view that a countryman and contemporary would choose, 
and applies that high philosophy which can be gathered only 
by long and careful and wide culture, in the study of the 
various unfoldings of the mind. His writings are remarkable 
for the thorough application of principles in the broadest and 
best sense of the word, and for the warmth and life of elo- 
quence which animate them. 

Schlegel has offered the conclusions of his highly gifted 
mind, thus clothed in the attractions of beautiful writing. 
Compared with the lectures of Professor Dalzell, how rich 
and overflowing with just thought, happy illustration and 
description are the discourses of Schlegel. He is elo- 
quent without vagueness — abundant in epithets, but 
nicely discriminating — enthusiastic without bombast — ima- 
ginative without mistiness. He delineates the characters of 
poetry with a bold but faithful hand, as if he had been 
familiar with them all from his childhood. His taste is pure 
and severe, without being fastidiously exclusive. The stern 
simplicity of the antique found in him an ardent worshipper, 
but did not turn him away in disgust from the gorgeousness 
of the Romantic Muse. His sympathy with all that is excel- 
lent in literature and beautiful in art —his varied and accu- 
rate learning — his powers of analysis and comparison, made 
him a model of philosophical critics. His course of study 
and his manner of handling the subject on which he dis- 
coursed showed the truest wisdom. For what is the task 
which he undertakes, who assumes to describe the spirit and 
form of mental developement in a foreign nation? Itisa 
task which, if rightly accomplished, will lead him through a 
range of studies of which the lettered pages — the mere 
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books—are but a small division. The aspect presented by 
social life, the principles of the arts of imitation and the 
principles on which the ideal is founded, (for every nation has 
an ideal, which is shown, however, in many varying rela- 
tions) — the remains of the poet’s genius and the artist’s skill, 
from the epic and tragic poem to the epigram and the frag- 
ment — from the statue of an Apollo and a Venus to the crum- 
bling marble of a trunk — from the perfect proportions of a yet 
standing temple, to the prostrate column, the broken mould- 
ings, the shattered capital, — should all be scrutinized, for they 
all have an important bearing on the illustration of the spirit, 
which wrought them into form and meaning. And this is 
truer in a more striking degree, when we speak of the spirit 
of the antique than when we speak of the spirit of modern 
times. ‘There was among the Greeks in particular a per- 
fectly harmonious union of all the powers of mind and all 
the principles of art, which makes it necessary to exam- 
ine all they have left us, as one whole, embodying their en- 
tire culture, in the most magnificent developement of beauty 
and grace and grandeur, that the genius of man has yet 
attained to. 

The following account of these Lectures is given in the 
author’s preface. 


“The greatest part of the following Lectures, with the excep- 
tion of a few observations of a secondary nature, the suggestion 
of the moment, were delivered orally as they now appear in print. 
The only alterations consist in a more commodious distribution, 
and here and there in additions, where the limits of the time pre- 
vented me from handling many matters with uniform minuteness 
This may afford a compensation for the animation of oral delivery, 
which sometimes throws a veil over deficiencies of expression, 
and always excites a certain degree of expectation. 

**1 delivered these Lectures, inthe spring of 1808, at Vienna, 
to a brilliant audience of nearly three hundred individuals of both 
sexes. » The inhabitants of Vienna have long been in the habit of 
refuting the injurious descriptions which many writers of the 
North of Germany have given of that capital, by the kindest re- 
ception of all learned men and artists belonging to those regions, 
and by the most disinterested warmth which a just sensibility has 
not been able to cool. I found here the cordiality of better times 
united with that amiable animation of the South, which is often 
denied to German seriousness, and the universal diffusion of a keen 
taste for intellectual entertainment. To this circumstance alone | 
must attribute it that not a few of the men who hold the most 
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important places at court, in the state, and in the army, artists 
and literary men of merit, women of the choicest social cultiva~ 
tion, not merely paid me an occasional visit, but devoted to me 
an uninterrupted attention.” pp. vil, vill. 


The first lecture contains many admirable general views of 
the spirit of true criticism, and sets forth the celebrated and 
much contested division of literature into the Classical and 
Romantic School. We see no reason for objecting to this 
division. It certainly offers convenient landmarks in the 
study of literary history; and it is easy to see that in the 
spirit of the diflerent ages, there is sufficient ground, in point 
of fact and philosophy, for the distinction. 

The question is sometimes asked, cannot the ancients be 
understood without the labor of acquiring the dead lan- 
guages? Undoubtedly, to a great extent, if the method 
indicated by Schlegel in the following extract were to be 
adopted. 


** In the majority of my hearers, I can hardly suppose an im- 
mediate knowledge of the Greeks, derived from the study of the 
original language. ‘Translations in prose, or even in verse, which 
are nothing more than dresses in the modern taste, can afford 
no true idea of the Grecian drama. True and faithful transla- 
tions, which endeavour in expression and versification to rise to 
the height of the original, have as yet been attempted only in - 
German. But although our language is extremely flexible, and 
in many respects resembling the Greek, it is still a battle with 
unequal weapons; and stiffness and hardness not unfrequently 
supply the place of the easy sweetness of the Greek. But we are 
even far from having yet done all that can perhaps be accom- 
plished: I know of no translation of a Greek tragedian deserving 
of unqualified praise. But even supposing the translation as per- 
fect as possible, and to deviate very little from the original, the 
reader who is not acquainted with the other works of the Greeks, 
will be perpetually disturbed by the foreign nature of the subject, 
by national peculiarities, and numerous allusions, which cannot be 
understood without learning, and prevented by particular parts, 
from forming a clear idea of the whole. So long as we have to 
struggle with difficulties, it is impossible for us to have any true 
enjoyment of art. To feel the ancients as we ought, we must 
have become in some degree one of themselves, and breathed as 
it were the Grecian air. 

‘What is the best means of becoming imbued with the spirit 
of the Greeks, without a knowledge of their language? I answer 
without hesitation, —the study of the antique; and when this is 
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impossible in the original, it is, by means of casts, to a certain 
extent within the power of every man. These models of the 
human form require no interpretation ; their elevated character is 
imperishable, and will always be recognised throughout every 
succession of ages, and in every clime, where a noble race of men 
related to the Greek (which the European undoubtedly is) shall 
exist, and wherever the unkindness of nature has not sunk the 
human features too much below the pure standard, and by habit- 
uating them to their own deformity, rendered them insensible to 
genuine corporeal beauty. Respecting the inimitable perfection 
of the antique in its few remains of a first rate character, there 
is but one voice throughout the whole of civilized Europe ; and if 
ever their merit was called in question, it was in times when the 
plastic art of the moderns had sunk to the lowest degree of man- 
nerism. Not only all intelligent artists, but all men of any de- 
gree of feeling, bow with the most enthusiastic adoration to the 
masterly productions of ancient sculpture. 

‘The best key to enter this sanctuary of beauty, by deep and 
self-collected contemplation, is the history of art of our immortal 
Winkelmann. In particular parts, there are no doubt many de- 
ficiencies ; it is even full of important errors, but no man has so 
deeply penetrated into the innermost spirit of Grecian art. 
Winkelmann transformed himself completely into an ancient, 
and lived only in appearance in his own century, unmoved by its 
influence. 

*‘'The immediate subject of his work is the plastic arts, but it 
contains also many important views respecting other branches 
of Grecian cultivation, and is very useful as a preparation for 
understanding their poetry, and especially their dramatic poetry. 
As this was destined for visible representation before spectators 
whose eye must have been as difficult to please on the stage as 
elsewhere, we have no better means of feeling the whole dignity 
of their idea of the tragic, and of giving it a sort of theatrical 
animation, than to have always present to our fancy the forms of 
their gods and heroes. This may appear somewhat singular at 
present, but I hope to be able in the sequel to demonstrate, in a 
more convincing manner, that we can only become properly ac- 
quainted with the tragedies of Sophocles, before the groups of 
Niobe or Laocoon.” pp. 26, 27. 


The following four lectures are taken up with an account 
of the Greek stage, and all that remains of the tragic and 
comic writers. It is impossible not to see that Schlegel is 
master of his subject in its minutest details, and his en- 
thusiasm,' unbounded as it is, is supported by the largest 
learning and deepest philosophy of criticism. His account 
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of the construction of an ancient theatre, is masterly, and 
his statement of the essential principles of theatrical repre- 
sentation among the Greeks, is of great importance to the 
clear understanding of that extraordinary part of their liter- 
ature. The series of criticisms on the plays of Aischylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, are among the best and deepest lit- 
erary essays that have ever been penned, and the illustrations 
of the characters of tragedy by the plastic arts is a beautiful 
exposition of a most important method of explaining and un- 
derstanding them. It is to be hoped that the time will 
come when the merits of the classical drama, and of clas- 
sical literature in general, will not be judged of from a super- 
ficial schoolboy knowledge, derived from reading hastily a 
few scrap-books, or at most, two or three works of authors, 
without any reference to the principles of ancient art, inclu- 
ding in that term whatever pertains to esthetic culture, 
whether in the form of poetry, or of what we call art, ina 
restricted sense. According to Schlegel we must study the 
antique, which can be done by means of copies in plaster, of 
the great works of sculpture, before we can properly appre- 
ciate the great works of the tragic poets. 


*‘T shall be forgiven, I hope, if I attempt to illustrate the above 
reflections on the essence of the ancient tragedy, by a comparison 
borrowed from the plastic arts, which will, I trust, be found 
somewhat more than a mere fanciful allusion. 

“The Homeric epic is, in poetry, what half-raised work- 
manship is in sculpture, and tragedy the distinctly separated 
group. 

“ The poem of Homer, sprung from the soil of the traditionary 
tale, is not yet purified from it, as the’figures of a bas-relief are 
borne by a back-ground which is foreign to them. These figures 
appear depressed, and in the epic poem all is painted as past and 
remote. In the bas-relief they are generally thrown into profile, 
and in the epic characterized in the most artless manner: they 
are, in the former, not properly grouped, but follow one another ; 
and the Homeric heroes, in like manner, advance singly in suc- 
cession before us. It has been remarked that the Iliad is not 
definitely closed, but that we are left to suppose something both to 
precede and to follow. The bas-relief is equally boundless, and 
may be continued ad inifinitum, either from before or behind, 
on which account the ancients preferred the selection of those 
objects for it, which admitted of an indefinite extension, as the 
trains at sacrifices, dances, and rows of combatants, &c. Hence 
they also exhibit bas-reliefs on round surfaces, such as vases, or 
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the frieze of a rotunda, where the two ends are withdrawn from 
our sight by the curvature, and where, on our advancing, one ob- 
ject appears as another disappears. The reading of the Homeric 
poetry very much resembles such a circumgiration, as the present 
object alone arrests our attention, while that which precedes and 
follows is allowed to disappear. 

** But in the distinctly formed group, as in tragedy, sculpture 
and poetry bring before our eyes an independent and definite 
whole. ‘To separate it from natural reality, the former places it 
on a base, as on an ideal ground. It also removes as much as 
possible all foreign and accidental accessaries, that the eye may 
wholly rest on the essential objects, the figures themselves. ‘These 
figures are wrought into the most complete rounding, yet they re- 
fuse the illusion of colors, and announce by the purity and uni- 
formity of the mass of which they are constructed, a creation not 
endowed with perishable life, but of a higher and more elevated 
character. 

‘* Beauty is the object of sculpture, and repose is most advanta- 
geous for the display of beauty. Repose alone, therefore, is 
suitable to the figure. But a number of figures can only be con- 
nected together and grouped by one action. The group repre- 
sents beauty in motion, and the object of it is to combine both in 
the highest degree. ‘This can only be effected when the artist 
finds means, in the most violent bodily or mental anguish, to 
moderate the expression by manly resistance, calm grandeur, or 
inherent sweetness, in such a manner that, with the most moving 
truth, the features of beauty shall yet in nowise be disfigured. 
The observation of Winkelmann on this subject is inimitable. 
He says that beauty with the ancients was the tongue on the bal- 
ance of expression, and in this sense the groups of Niobe and 
Laocoén are master-pieces; the one in the sublime and serious, 
the other in the learned and ornamental style. 

“The comparison with ancient tragedy is the more apposite 
here, as we know that both Aischylus and Sophocles produced a 
Niobe, and that Sophocles was also the author of a Laocoén. In 
Laocooén the conflicting sufferings and anguish of the body, and the 
resistance of the soul, are balanced with the most wonderful 
equilibrium. The children calling for help, tender objects of our 
compassion, and not of our admiration, draw us back to the ap- 
pearance of the father, who seems to turn his eyes in vain to the 
gods. The convolving serpents exhibit to us the inevitable des- 
tiny which unites together the characters in so dreadful a manner. 
And yet the beauty of proportion, the delightful flow of the atti- 
tude, are not lost in this violent struggle ; and a representation the 
most frightful to the senses is yet treated with a degree of mode- 
ration, while a mild breath of sweetness is diffused over the whole. 
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**In the group of Niobe there is also the most perfect mixture 
of terror and pity. The upturned looks of the mother, and the 
mouth half open in supplication, seem to accuse the invisible wrath 
of Heaven. The daughter, clinging in the agonies of death to 
the bosom of her mother, in her infantine innocence can have no 
other fear than for herself: the innate impulse of self-preservation 
was never represented in a manner more tender and affecting. 
Can there on the other hand be exhibited to the senses a more 
beautiful image of self-devoting heroic magnanimity than Niobe, 
as she bends her body forwards, that if possible she may alone 
receive the destructive bolt? Pride and repugnance are melted 
down in the most ardent maternal love. ‘The more than earthly 
dignity of the features are the less disfigured by pain, as from the 
quick repetition of the shocks she appears, as in the fable, to have 
become insensible and motionless. But before this figure, twice 
transformed into stone, and yet so inimitably animated, — before 
this line of demarcation of all human suffering, the most callous 
beholder is dissolved in tears.” 

“Tn all the agitation produced by the sight of these groups, 
there is still somewhat in them which invites us to’ composed 
contemplation ; and in the same manner, the tragedy of the an- 
cients leads us, even in the course of the representation, to the 
most elevated reflections on our existence, and those mysteries in 
our destiny which can never wholly beexplained.” pp. 48-50. 


In the same thorough and philosophical spirit, Schlegel 
discusses the merits of the Roman and Italian theatres. 
Then he takes up the French dramatic literature, and 
handles their famous unities ina manner which will suit most 
English tastes. As this matter is pretty well understood 
and the rules of the French drama seem to be fast going 
into oblivion in France itself, we pass over this part of 
Schlegel’s observations without remark. 

It has -long been known that the Germans have received 
Shakspeare with a heartier admiration and a profounder un- 
derstanding of him, than any other nation, not even except- 
ing the English. The following eloquent passage shows how 
truly Schlegel was animated with the spirit of his learned 
countrymen, and how congenial that spirit is, to the good old 
Saxon heart of the English. 


* Tome he [Shakspeare] appears a profound artist, and not a 
blind and wildly luxuriant genius. I consider, generally speaking, 
all that has been said on this subject asa mere fabulous story, 
a blind and extravagant error. In other arts the assertion refutes 
itself; for in them acquired knowledge is an indispensable condi- 
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tion before anything can be performed. But even in such poets, 
as are usually given out for careless pupils of nature, without any 
art or school discipline, I have always found, on a nearer con- 
sideration, when they have really produced works of excellence, 
a distinguished cultivation of the mental powers, practice in art, 
and views worthy in themselves and maturely considered. This 
applies to Homer as well as Dante. The activity of genius is, it 
is true, natural to it, and in a certain sense unconscious; and 
consequently the person who possesses it is not always at the mo- 
ment able to render an account of the course which he may have 
pursued ; but it by no means follows that the thinking power had 
not a great share in it. It is from the very rapidity and certainty 
of the mental process, from the utmost clearness of understanding, 
that thinking in a poet is not perceived as something abstracted, 
does not wear the appearance of meditation (after thought). — 
That idea of poetical inspiration, which many lyrical poets have 
brought into circulation, as if they were not in their senses, and 
like Pythia, when possessed by the divinity, delivered oracles un- 
intelligible to themselves (a mere lyrical invention), is least of all 
applicable to dramatic composition, one of the productions of the 
human mind which requires the greatest exercise of thought. It 
is admitted that Shakspeare has reflected, and deeply reflected, 
on character and passion, on the progress of events and human 
destinies, on the human constitution, on all the things and rela- 
tions of the world; this is an admission which must be made, for 
one alone of thousands of his maxims would be a sufficient refu- 
tation of whoever should attempt to deny it. So that it was only 
then respecting the structure of his own pieces that he had no 
thought to spare? This he left to the dominion of chance, which 
blew together the atoms of Epicurus? But supposing that he had, 
without the higher ambition of acquiring the approbation of judi- 
cious critics and posterity, without the love of art which endeav- 
ours at self-satisfaction in a perfect work, merely labored to 
please the unlettered crowd ; this very object alone and the theat- 
rical effect, would have led him to bestow attention to the conduct 
of his pieces. For does not the impression of a drama depend in 
an especial manner on the relation of the parts to each other? 
And however beautiful a scene may be in itself, will it not be at 
once reprobated by spectators merely possessed of plain sense 
who give themselves up to nature, whenever it is at variance with 
what they are led to expect at that particular place, and destroys 
the interest which they have already begun to take? The comic 
intermixtures may be considered as a sort of interlude, for the 
purpose of refreshing the spectators after the straining of their 
minds in following the more serious parts, if no better purpose 
can be found for them ; but in the progress of the main action, in 
the concatenation of the events, the poet must, if possible, display 
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even more superiority of understanding than in the composition 
of individual character and situations, otherwise he would be like 
the conductor of a puppet-show who has confused the wires, so 
that the puppets, from their mechanism, undergo quite different 
movements from those which he actually intended. 

“The English critics are unanimous in their praise of the truth 
and uniform consistency of his characters, of his heart-rending 
pathos, and his comic wit. Moreover, they extol the beauty and 
sublimity of his separate descriptions, images, and expressions. 
This last is the most superficial and cheap mode of criticising 
works of art. Johnson compares him, who should endeavour to 
recommend this poet by passages unconnectedly torn from his 
works, to the pedant in Hierocles, who exhibited a brick as a 
sample of his house. And yet he himself speaks so little, and so 
very unsatisfactorily, of the pieces considered as a whole! Let 
any man, for instance, bring tegether the short characters which 
he gives at the close of each play, and see if the aggregate will 
amount to that sum of admiration which he himself, at his outset, 
has stated as the correct standard for the appreciation of the poet. 
It was, generally speaking, the prevailing tendency of the time 
which preceded our own; a tendency displayed also in physical 
science, to consider what is possessed of life as a mere accumula- 
tion of dead parts, to separate what exists only in connexion and 
cannot otherwise be conceived, instead of penetrating to the cen- 
tral point and viewing all the parts as so many irradiations from 
it. Hence nothing is so rare as a critic who can elevate himself 
to the contemplation of an extensive work of art. Shakspeare’s 
compositions, from the very depth of purpose displayed in them, 
have been exposed to the misfortune of being misunderstood. 
Besides, this prosaical species of criticism applies always the 
poetical form to the details of execution ; but in so far as the plan 
of the piece is concerned, it never looks for more than the logical 
connexion of causes and effects, or some partial and trivial moral 
by way of application ; and all that cannot be reconciled to this 
is declared a superfluous, or even a detrimental, addition. On 
these principles we must equally strike out the most of the choral 
songs of the Greek tragedies, which also contribute nothing to 
the developement of the action, but are merely an harmonious 
echo of the impressions aimed at by the poet. In this they alto- 
gether mistake the rights of poetry and the nature of the roman- 
tic drama, which, for the very reason that it is and ought to be 
picturesque, requires richer accompaniments and contrasts for its 
main groups. In all art and poetry, but more especially in the 
romantic, the fancy lays claims to be considered as an indepen- 
dent mental power governed according to its own laws. 

“In an essay on Romeo and Juliet, written a number of years 
ago, I went through the whole of the scenes in their order, and 
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demonstrated the inward necessity of each with reference to the 
whole ; I showed why such a particular circle of characters and 
relations was placed around the two lovers; I explained the sig- 
nification of the mirth here and there scattered, and justified the 
use of the occasional heightening given to the poetical colors. 
From all this it seemed to follow unquestionably, that with the 
exception of a few plays of wit now become unintelligible or for- 
eign to the present taste, (imitations of the tone of society of that 
day) nothing could be taken aw ay, nothing added, nothing other- 
wise arranged, without mutilating and disfiguring the perfect work. 

I should be ready to undertake the same thing in all the pieces of 
Shakspeare produced in his maturer years, but this would require 
a separate book. Here I am reduced to confine my observations 
to the tracing his great designs with a rapid pencil; but still I 
must previously be allowed to deliver my sentiments in a general 
manner on the subject of his most distinguishing properties. 

‘** Shakspeare’s knowledge of mankind has become proverbial : 
in this his superiority is so great, that he has justly been called 
the master of the human heart. A readiness in remarking even 
the nicer involuntary demonstrations of the mind, and the ex- 
pressing with certainty the meaning of these signs acquired from 
experience and reflection, constitute the observer of men ; acute- 
ness in drawing still farther conclusions from them, and in arrang- 
ing the separate observations according to grounds of probability 
in a connected manner, may be said to be knowing men. The 
distinguishing property of the dramatic poet who is great in char- 
acterization is something altogether different from this, which 
either, take it which way. we will, includes in it this readiness, 
and this acuteness, or dispenses with both. It is the capability 
of transporting himself so completely into every situation, even 
the most unusual, that he is enabled, as plenipotentiary of the 
whole human race, without particular instructions for each sepa- 
rate case, to act and speak in the name of every individual. It is 
the power of endowing the creatures of his imagination with such 
self-existent energy, that they afterwards act in each conjuncture 
according to general laws of nature: the poet, in his dreams, in- 
stitutes as it were experiments, which are received with as much 
authority as if they had been made on real objects. The incon- 
ceivable in this, and what never can be learned, is, that the char- 
acters appear neither to do nor to say anything on account of the 
spectator ; and yet that the poet, by means of the exhibition itself 
without any subsidiary explanation, communicates the gift of 
looking into the inmost recesses of their minds. Hence Goéthe 
has ingeniously compared Shakspeare’s characters to watches with 
crystalline plates and cases, which, while they point out the hours 
as correctly as other watches, enable us at the same time to per- 
ceive the inward springs whereby all this is accomplished. 
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** Nothing, however, is more foreign to Shakspeare, than a cer- 
tain dissecting mode of composition, which laboriously enumer- 
ates to us all the motives by which a man is determined to act in 
this or that particular manner. This way of accounting for mo- 
tives, the rage of many of the modern historians, might be car- 
ried at length to an extent which would abolish everything like 
individuality, and resolve all character into nothing but the effect 
of foreign or external influences, while we know that it frequently 
announces itself in the most decided manner in the earliest in- 
fancy. After all, a man acts so because he is so. And how each 
man is constituted, Shakspeare reveals to us in the most immediate 
manner: he demands and obtains our belief, even for what is sin- 
gular, and deviates from the ordinary course of nature. Never 
perhaps was there so comprehensive a _ talent for characterization 
as Shakspeare. It not only grasps the diversities of rank, sex, 
and age, down to the dawning of infancy ; not only do the king 
and the beggar, the hero and the pickpocket, the sage and the 
idiot, speak and act with equal truth; not only does he transport 
himself to distant ages and foreign nations, and portray in the 
most accurate manner, with only a few apparent violations of 
costume, the spirit of the ancient Romans, of the French in their 
wars with the English, of the English themselves during a great 
part of their history, of the Southern Europeans, (in the serious 
part of many comedies,) the cultivated society of that time, and the 
former rude and barbarous state of the North ; his human char- 
acters have not only such depth and precision that they cannot be 
arranged under classes, and are inexhaustible even in conception : 
no, this Prometheus not merely forms men, he opens the gates of 
the magical world of spirits, calls up the midnight ghosts, exhib- 
its before us his witches amidst their unhallowed mysteries, peo- 
ples the air with sportive fairies and sylphs; and these beings 
existing only in imagination possess such truth and consistency, 
that even when deformed monsters like Caliban, he extorts the 
assenting conviction, if there should be such beings they would 
so conduct themselves. In a word, as he carries with him the 
most fruitful and daring fancy into the kingdom of nature, on the 
other hand, he carries nature into the regions of fancy, lying be- 
yond the confines of reality. We are lost in astonishment at 
seeing the extraordinary, the wonderful, and the unheard of, in 
such intimate nearness.” pp. 289-293. 

We cannot follow our author through the Spanish and 
German theatres. The specimens of his manner we have 
already given, exhibit his character fully, and place him un- 
questionably in the very first rank of critics. We have 
noticed this work, not because it has heretofore been un- 
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known among us, for it was published in England several 
years ago, and has been read by many of our countrymen ; 
but it had gone out of print, and was only to be found in 
public institutions and large private libraries. The republi- 
cation of such a work at this time made it proper to call our 
readers’ attention to its merits, and freshen their recollection 
of its eloquent and learned criticism. We hope it will give 
additional interest to the increasing love of literature and 
art, which is now observable among us. The name of 
Schlegel is among the most distinguished in German litera- 
ture. Frederic, a younger brother, died in 1829, almost as 
much distinguished in the belles-lettres as Augustus William. 
Their influence on the taste of the European world has been 
almost unbounded ; and generally in favor of truth, nature 
and purity. We hope ere long to see other works of the 
learned brothers naturalized among us. 





Art. Il. — The Journal of a Nobleman: being a Narrative 
of his Residence at Vienna during the Congress. From 
the last London Edition. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 
1833. 12mo. pp. 243. 


“ Herepitary Nosiiity” has been often used as a term 
of reproach among us, Republicans, and sweeping accusa- 
tions against the moral character of English noblemen have 
sometimes been applied indiscriminately to the whole race. 
Those of our countrymen who have imbibed prejudices from 
such inconsiderate attacks upon them, may find one, among 
a multitude of exceptions to their supposed general charac- 
ter, in the author of the work before us. At the time of 
the Congress at Vienna (1814) he was but twenty years of 
age, and though he mingled in the gay scenes of the time 
and place with kings, emperors, princes, nobles, statesmen 
and courtiers, and was a witness of the dissipation, and in- 
trigues, and adventures of various characters, which took 
place, he seems never to have been intoxicated by pleasure ; 
he appears to have been a philosophical observer of men and 
of men’s deeds, and not a promoter of their follies or vices. 
The triumph of guilt is never treated by him with levity or 
indifference, but often with reprobation ; and the infirmities 
and crimes, the energy and virtues, the trials and vicissitudes 
of the great, draw from him successively a moral worthy of 
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any school of philosophy, even that of Christianity, far the 
greatest of all. 

The author of this Journal, who had no concern with, and 
who gives no account of, the political affairs of the Congress 
at Vienna, enjoyed peculiar advantages for becoming ac- 
quainted with those personages whom the occasion brought 
together. He was received by Prince de Ligne, as a relative, 
being remotely allied to his family. ‘That remarkable man 
was then in his eightieth year, still enjoying good health and 
great vigor of mind ; and he showed toward the young noble- 
man a truly paternal character. The reception which the 
Prince gave him was of a kind to obliterate all oppressive 
recollections of disparity in age and experience between the 
political Nestor and his protege. 


*“¢ You have come just at the right moment,’ said he. ‘ All 
Europe is here ; and if you are fond of fetes and balls, you will 
have enough of them, I promise you; for dancing is the chief 
business at the Congress. There is absolutely a royal mob here. 
Every one isexclaiming peace ! justice ! equilibrium! indemnity ! 
Who is toclear the chaos and stem the torrent of pretension, I 
know not. As for me, I am a quiet looker-on. At any rate, all 
the indemnity I shall ask for is a new hat; for I have worn one 
out in bowing to the sovereigns, whom I meet at the corner of 
every street. But in spite of Robinson Crusoe,’ — thus the 
Prince de Ligne nicknamed Napoleon, in allusion to his abode at 
the Isle of Elba—‘a general peace will be concluded by the 
representatives of the nations of Europe, who now unanimously 
exclaim cedant arma toga.” pp. 20, 21. 


The Prince, in his whole conduct, justified the expecta- 
tions raised by this first interview. He immediately took the 
young Englishman to the imperial palace called Burg, where 
the Ridotto balls were held, and “ where reason,” said the 
Prince, ‘wears the mask of folly.” We extract a part of 
the account of what our author there saw and heard, includ- 
ing Prince de Ligne’s sententious characteristics of some of 
the great personages then present. 


** Vienna, as the prince had truly observed, now presented an 
epitome of Europe, and the Ridotto might be said to be an epit- 
ome of Vienna. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
singular than this multitude, partly masked and partly unmasked, 
amidst which the rulers of mankind were seen, mingling in the 
crowd without any sort of distinction. ‘Observe,’ said the 
prince, ‘ that graceful and martial figure who is walking with 
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Eugene Beauharnais: that is the Emperor Alexander. Yonder 
tall dignified looking man, on whose arm a fair Neapolitan 
is playfully hanging, is no less a personage than the King of 
Prussia. The lively mask, who seems to put his majesty’s 
gravity somewhat to the test, is perhaps an empress, or per- 
haps a grisette. Beneath that Venitian habit, which but ill 
disguises the amiable affability of the crowned Amphitryon, you 
see our emperor, the representative of the most paternal despotism 
that ever existed. Here is Maximilian, king of Bavaria, in whose 
open countenance you may read the expression of his excellent 
heart. On the throne he does not forget his former rank of 
colonel in the French service, and he entertains for his subjects 
the same paternal affection which he once cherished for each 
private of his regiment. Beside him you see a little pale man, 
with an aquiline nose and fair hair: that is the King of Denmark, 
whose cheerful manners and happy repartees enliven the royal 
parties. He is called the Lustig (or merry fellow) of the sove- 
reign brigade. Judging from the simplicity of his manners, and 
the perfect happiness which his little kingdom enjoys, one would 
never imagine him to be the most absolute monarch in Europe. 
Such, nevertheless, is the fact; and in Denmark the royal car- 
riage is preceded by an equerry armed with a loaded carabine, 
and the king, as he drives along, may, if he choose, order any of 
his subjects to be shot. That colossal figure, whose bulk is not 
diminished by the ample folds of his domino, is the King of 
Wirtemburg. Near him stands his son, the prince royal, whose 
attachment to Catharine, grand-duchess of Oldenburgh, detains 
him at the Congress, where he shows himself more anxious to please 
the lady of his heart than intent on the arrangement of interests 
which will oae day be hisown. ‘Those two young men who have 
just passed us, are the prince royal of Bavaria, and his brother, 
Prince Charles. The head of the latter may vie with that of the 
Antinous ; and the taste of the other for literature and the fine arts, 
which he cultivates with success, promises to Bavaria an illustrious 
reign. This crowd of people, as various in dress as in appearance, 
who are buzzing about in every direction, are either reigning prin- 
ces, archdukes, or dignitaries of different countries. With the ex- 
ception of a few Englishmen, who are easily distinguishable by the 
richness of their dresses, I do not perceive a single individual who 
has not a title tacked to his name. But now I think I have suf- 
ficiently introduced you, so you may go and work your own way ; 
always recollecting that in any case of difficulty I am at hand to 
pilot you.’” pp. 23-25. 


Since we are among crowned heads and princes, we add 
here what our author says in another place of the Russian 
Emperor, Alexander, and Prince Eugene Beauharnais, as he 
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saw them on the “ Prater,” which, as a place of public re- 
sort, is the Hyde Park of Vienna. 


“‘ The day was gloomy, and the Prater was but thinly attended. 
However, we met the Emperor Alexander walking with Prince 
Eugene. The friendship which that monarch entertained for the 
viceroy, and of which he gave him so many affectionate proofs at 
the time of the Empress Josephine’s death, seemed to increase 
daily. It was rare to see Alexander unaccompanied by Eugene. 
At twelve o’clock every day the czar regularly went out dressed 
in a plain frock coat, and called at the residence of Prince Eugene, 
situated on the Wieden Kaisergarten: the two princes, after 
walking once or twice round the ramparts, usually went to see 
any curious sights which Vienna offered, and then repaired to the 
Prater. 

** It would be unnecessary to seek any other grounds for this 
friendship than the amiable qualities by which Prince Eugene 
conciliated every heart. The noble disposition which that prince 
had always evinced was a certain guarantee for his future conduct. 
But in an exalted mind like Alexander’s, the misfortunes by 
which his interesting young friend had for some time been as- 
sailed, was the loadstone which united them more and more inti- 
mately together. Yet this friendship found detractors among 
those who subject everything to the calculations of interest : those, 
however, who knew and appreciated the character of the viceroy, 
esteemed the Emperor Alexander the more highly for the protec- 
tion which he thus openly extended to him. 

** As we passed his majesty he stopped for a few moments to 
speak to Count de Witt. Alexander wore no other decoration 
than that of the sword of Sweden, which was fastened on the 
outside of his coat. This, I thought, was a satisfactory augury 
for the consolidation of the new Swedish dynasty. 

“The emperor drew Count de Witt a little aside, which gave 
me the opportunity of exchanging a few words with the viceroy ; 
and even those few words were characterised by that amiabiljty of 
feeling for which he was so peculiarly remarkable. I had not seen 
him since my last visit to Milan ; but this was not the proper time 
for opening the conversation, which was every moment likely to 
be interrupted. Indeed the Emperor Alexander very soon joined 
us. He spoke of Lady Castlereagh’s ball, and his lordship’s fond- 
ness for dancing. ‘There is nothing extraordinary in that,’ 
observed Prince Eugene ; ‘ dancing is the amusement of all times, 
and frequently of all ages: Socrates learned to dance from Aspa- 
sia; and at fiftysix, Cato the censor danced oftener than Lord 
Castlereagh now does.’ This remark made the emperor smile. 
Alexander’s noble and handsome countenance would have been 
exceedingly imposing, but that an expression of mildness tempered 
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its dignity. The good natured attention with which he listened 
to any replies that were addressed to him captivated all with whom 
he conversed. He was adored by those who enjoyed the honor 
of his intimacy; and the simplicity of his manners, together with 
his easy politeness and gallantry, won all hearts at Vienna. 

“To avoid the embarrassment of precedency of rank among 
the sovereigns, the Emperor Alexander proposed that it should be 
determined by age. The monarchs accordingly took their re- 
spective ranks in the following order :— 

*]. King of Wirtemburg, born in 1754. 2. King of Bavaria, 
born in 1756. 3. King of Denmark, born in 1768. 4. Emperor 
of Austria, born in 1768. 5. King of Prussia, born in 1770. 
6. Emperor of Alexander, born in 1777.” pp. 93-95. 


From the crowd of anecdotes and adventures in this 
*‘ Journal” we can select but one. It was told by Isabey 
when our author, in company with others, was visiting that 
artist’s “‘ fine collection of portraits,” among which was a full 
length portrait of Napoleon “walking in the gardens of 
Malmaison.” 


“Then he really had the habit of walking with his arms 
crossed in this manner?’ said I. ‘Unquestionably,’ replied 
Isabey ; ‘and that, together with his other remarkable habit of 
stooping his head, at one time well-nigh proved fatal to me. 
During the consulate, I had been dining one day with some of 
Bonaparte’s young aides-de-camp at Malmaison. After dinner 
we went out on the lawn fronting the chateau, to play at leapfrog : 
you know that was a favorite college game of ours. I had 
leaped over the heads of several of my companions, when, a little 
further on, beneath an avenue of trees, I saw another, apparently 
waiting for me in the requisite position. Thinking I had not yet 
completed my task, I ran forward ; but unfortunately missed my 
mark, springing tothe height of his neck. I knocked him down, 
and we both rolled along the ground to the distance of at least 
ten yards. What was my horror on discovering that the victim of 
my unlucky blunder was no other than Bonaparte himself! At 
that period he had not even dreamed of the possibility of a fall; 
and this first lesson was naturally calculated to rouse his indigna- 
tion tothe utmost degree. Foaming with rage, he drew his sword, 
and had I not proved myself a better runner than a leaper, I have 
no doubt but he would soon have made an end of me. He pursu- 
ed me as far as the ditch, which I speedily cleared, and, fortunately 
for me, he did not think fit to follow my example.” pp. 123, 124. 


Isabey proceeded straight to Paris, procured the interces- 
sion of Madame Bonaparte, and through her a pardon and 
recall to court. 
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‘“‘ The first time Bonaparte saw me after this affair, says Isabey, 
was in Josephine’s apartments, and stepping up to me good-natur- 
edly, he patted me on the cheek, saying, —‘ Really, sir, if people 
will play tricks, they ought at least to do them cleverly.’ ‘ Mon 
dieu!’ said Josephine, laughing, ‘if you had seen his look of 
terror when he first presented himself to me, you would have 
thought him sufficiently punished for his intended feat of agility.’ 

“|sabey related this anecdote with all his peculiar animation 
and drollery ; and he accompanied the story with such expressive 
gestures and attitudes, that he seemed to bring the whole scene 
visibly before me. I could imagine I saw Napoleon prostrate on 
the ground, and then rising to vent his rage, like angry Jupiter 
hurling his thunderbolts.” p. 125. 


The author of the Journal was at Vienna during the last 
illness of Prince de Ligne, and at the time of his decease, 
which took place on the 13th of December, 1814. It was by 
means of the facilities afforded him by the Prince, that he 
obtained such free access to all the distinguished persons 
and to everything most worthy of notice in that city; and 
his grateful recollections of his benefactor, and of the wise 
maxims and observations concerning men and things which 
fell from him, have a prominent place in what the author has 
recorded. Indeed his book everywhere indicates an amiable 
temper, unaffected modesty and delicacy of.feeling, while it 
gives evidence of a habit of industrious observation, and a 
power of comparing characters and getting an insight into 
their distinctive peculiarities, beyond the reach of ordinary 
men. His main object is set forth without ostentation, it 
being, as he expresses it, “merely to paint a few cabinet 
pictures, whose chief merit will be their accurate representa- 
tion of reality.” And in another place he says, — “in de- 
scribing what I have seen and heard, I cannot but speak as 
an eye witness ; and if I do not pretend to captivate by the 
charms of style, I at least claim the merit of a strict adhe- 
rence to truth.” 

’ Such being the competency of the author of the Journal, 
aided by the opportunities which he enjoyed, to delineate 
the characters of those who were present, and to record the 
occurrences which took place at the Congress of Vienna, 
and to describe those scenes in which more sovereigns and 
great men of the earth were engaged than may assemble for 
centuries to come, we hope he will fulfil the expectation 
which he has raised, when he says, that the sketches in this 
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little volume “are intended as an introduction to a more 
extensive work on the same subject, which he may ata 
future day lay before the public.” 





Art. III. — Wacousta, or The Prophecy. A Tale of the 
Canadas. By the Author of “ Ecarté.”’ Philadelphia: Key 
& Biddle. 1833. 2 vols. 16mo. 


For our first view of this work we were indebted to “ Wal- 
die’s Circulating Library,” of which mention was made in 
a preceding number. It having now been republished by it- 
self, it becomes in outward appearance a more legitimate 
subject of criticism ; though our fastidiousness as to the shape 
in which it came to our notice would not have prevented us 
form making our remarks upon it. 

The scene of action is laid in the two forts of Detroit and 
Michillimackinac, which at the time of the story were occu- 
pied by British garrisons, and beleaguered by a confederacy 
of hostile tribes of Indians under the guidance and com- 
mand, as much as such a thing can be predicated of an 
Indian force, of the celebrated Pontiac, or, as the author 
spells his name, Ponteac. Of all the British frontier posts 
in that region, these two alone remained at the time when 
the narrative commences, the rest having fallen by Indian 
artifice and treachery, which were perhaps never more strik- 
ingly and successfully exhibited than by Pontiac. These 
two posts have thus far owed their safety to the extreme cir- 
cumspection of their commanders, two brothers, Colonel and 
Major De Haldimar. 

The tale commences with a description of Detroit, after 
which we are introduced to the active part of it by an alarm 
given in the garrison on a September midnight by the com- 
mander himself, who had unaccountably been visited in his 
very quarters by one of the enemy, recognised also as “one 
actuated by intense and inveterate personal hostility to the 
commander himself, whom he appears to have pretty effec- 
tually frightened by threats of future vengeance, while yet 
he quitted him without any other infliction than his menaces, 
and, in spite of the instant search made by the whole 
aroused garrison, departs as inconceivably as he came. 
Upon examining the various posts of guard, however, one of 
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the gates is found unlocked, and the keys are missing, as are 
also one of the principal officers of the garrison, Captain De 
Haldimar, son of the commander, and his servant, a private 
soldier. 

The sentinel stationed at the gate, a young soldier of ap- 
pearance and manners far above his station, and known to be 
particularly attached to the missing officer, is immediately 
arrested and brought to trial, on the charges of admitting 
an enemy within the walls of the fort, and of aiding the cap- 
ture and carrying off of the parties missing. Of the entrance 
of an enemy he denies all knowledge, but admits having 
opened the gate for Captain De Haldimar and his servant, in 
obedience to the express commands of the former, who had 
some communication from a person without, which deter- 
mined him to leave the fort, promising to be back before the 
time for relieving guard. The keys he took with him when 
he went out. ‘he sentinel, on trial, avows himself to be by 
birth and education a gentleman, and his whole defence and 
his appeals to the humanity of the court are so well man- 
aged, that though found guilty and sentenced to death in 
strict conformity to military law, he is strongly recommended 
by the court to the mercy of the commander. This quality, 
however, Col. De Haldimar does not seem to possess, and 
in spite of the recommendation of the court, the earnest 
supplication of a younger son, also an officer, and the agon- 
izing entreaties of the wife of the prisoner, (Frank Hallaway,) 
he confirms the sentence, even treating the unfortunate Ellen 
Hallaway with much personal harshness. 

For the fulfilment of the sentence, a strong detachment of 
the garrison proceeds from the fort to a small straggling Ca- 
nadian village in its neighbourhood, upon approaching which 
it is fired upon by a single warrior of the enemy then in the 
village, who immediately makes his escape ; not however 
without being noticed by some of the detachment with suf- 
ficient accuracy to enable them to give a description of his 
person, by which the commander is enabled to recognise him 
as the same person who had entered the fort on the preceding 
night, and with whom are connected the supposed treach- 
ery of the sentinel, and the disappearance of Captain De 
Haldimar. From this circumstance, and some others con- 
nected therewith, any lingering feelings of doubt in the mind 
of the commander seem to be dissipated, and the sentence 
is about to be put in execution, when its completion is for a 
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moment arrested by a tumult of Indians on the border of the 
neighbouring forest, whence a person half naked, as if in 
flight, is seen to issue, pursued with great fury by a number 
of savages, at the head of whom is the warrior who had 
just before fired upon the troops. An exclamation uttered 
by the prisoner is misunderstood by the Colonel, who hastily 
commands the instant execution of the sentence. 

Scarcely is he obeyed, when the fugitive already men- 
tioned, barely escaping from his fierce pursuer, comes up, and 
is recognised for Captain De Haldimar himself. Almost at 
the same instant the wife of Hallaway, who had found means 
to accompany the detachment, makes her appearance on the 
spot, utters fearful imprecations on him by whose command 
her husband had perished, and prophesying the destruction 
of his own much loved family on the same spot, falls sense- 
less into the arms of the savage warrior, who, availing him- 
self of the occupied attention of the English, had approached 
close to her, and is by him borne off in triumph. This de- 
nunciation is the “ Prophecy,” which forms the second title 
of the tale, and the savage warrior is Wacousta, whose name 
forms the first title, and whom therefore we presume we must 
consider the hero of the work ; though some may possibly 
be inclined to confer that honor upon Captain De Haldi- 
mar, and assign to Wacousta the less flattering distinction of 
being merely the evil spirit in opposition. Wacousta is not 
an Indian, but an Englishman, as disclosed in a subsequent 
part of the narrative, formerly an officer in the same regiment, 
and the intimate friend of Colonel De Haldimar in their 
subaltern days. By the latter he had been wronged in love 
and defrauded of an expected bride, won with the hazard of 
his life, in a way singular and romantic enough to be consid- 
ered somewhat of a novelty in these days of stale invention. 
Burning with rage and disappointment, Reginald Morton, 
such was Wacousta’s English appellation, had become a 
rebel and an outlaw, hating all his former comrades with 
fervent zeal, particularly De Haldimar, and determined to 
wreak upon him the fullest measure of revenge, that it 
should be possible to contrive. For this purpose when De 
Haldimar’s regiment was ordered to Canada, at the time 
that province was taken, he had offered his services to the 
French, and, after their subjugation, had joined Pontiac and 
his tribe, by whom he was greatly esteemed as a warrior, and 
among them had risen to the dignity of second chief, having 
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been adopted into the tribe, and having labored with great 
success in acquiring all the arts and graces of savage life. 

Pontiac was at this time contriving his celebrated attempt 
to surprise the two remaining forts by means of treacherous 
professions of a wish to make peace, and as the narrative 
goes on, we are presented with a relation of the manner in 
which it was foiled at Detroit, and an account of its success 
at Michillimackinac. In these details Wacousta makes a 
prominent figure, most of Colonel De Haldimar’s family fall 
into his hands, and the prophecy of Ellen Hallaway is com- 
pleted in part by the murder of a son and daughter upon 
the very spot foretold, and the death of the Colonel himself 
in consequence of the anguish ensuing upon his losses. 
Wacousta himself, however, perishes upon the same spot by 
the hand of an Indian whom he had offended, and by whom 
also, in consideration of former kindness, Captain De Hal- 
dimar and his cousin Madeline, to whom he is betrothed, are 
saved from his vengeance. ‘The narrative concludes with 
the peace made by Pontiac after the death of his friend and 
instigator, and the succession of Captain De Haldimar to his 
father’s command, his marriage, &c., &c., according to ap- 
proved precedent. 

Such is the outline of the story. It possesses materials of 
very considerable interest, and admitting of being worked 
up by a skilful writer intoa story that should take deep hold 
of the attention and sensibility of his readers ; yet there are 
also defective points in it, much at variance with the contin- 
uance of the interest and sympathy otherwise produced. 
One of these is the very circumstance on which the whole 
story is made to turn, and from which it derives its principal 
title, we mean the prophecy. This making of persons in 
the agony of despair or at the moment of approaching death 
see clearly into mysteries of the future, veiled from more 
serene eyes and calmer senses, is anything but anovelty. It 
may certainly be traced back to the days of Homer, and from 
him has been copied till it has, as commonly used, become 
exceedingly stale and wearisome. Scott indeed, in Old 
Mortality, by a happy adaptation of new circumstances, in- 
troduces something of the kind with great effect, but in the 
present instance and at a time so near our own, such kind 
of denunciations, if assumed to be prophetic, shock our 
moral perception. Nor are the circumstances under which 
the prophecy is made well calculated to do away this effect. 
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The fate of Frank Hallaway is indeed a hard one, and can 
scarcely fail to excite the reader’s commiseration ; but under 
a fair consideration of what are given as the realities of the 
case, though we may deem the part taken by Colonel De 
Haldimar stern and misjudging, yet making due allowance 
for the situation in which he was placed, and the decided 
breach of military discipline committed by the sentinel, with 
the consequences to which it apparently had led and others 
to which it might lead, we see nothing to make him with 
justice the victim of such fearful oracles. — Neither is the 
description of the manner in which Ellen Hallaway appeared 
to utter the malediction at all to our taste ; it is coarse and 
revolting ; and still more so is her becoming the victim of the 
brutal lust of Wacousta, and her after appearance in a state 
of idiocy as his (so styled) wife. In the same scene with 
this last circumstance, much of what passes between Wa- 
cousta and Clara De Haldimar is deserving of similar 
epithets. 

In the matter of probability, too, in some of his incidents, 
the author makes rather too large demands upon our powers 
of belief. Much as we know and have heard of savage 
artifice, suppleness, and adroitness, the circumstance of 
Wacousta’s gaining admission into the fort and even into the 
private apartments of the governor, and making his escape 
again without being noticed by any of the sentries, is hardly 
credible, and its improbability seems to justify the com- 
mander’s belief that there must have been connivance on the 
part of Frank Hallaway, the guard at the gate found un- 
locked. The same fault belongs to his carrying off Ellen 
Hallaway from the midst of the troops assembled at the 
execution of her husband, and still more so to his carrying 
off Clara De Haldimar from the midst, not only of the troops, 
drawn out for his own execution, but, of the fort itself. 
The author appears to have exerted himself far too much to 
compass something that should strike his readers with sur- 
prise ; he has gained his end, but we think not altogether to 
the benefit of his own reputation. 

The delineations of Indian character and manners in this 
work are meagre, and in general, contain nothing more than 
may be gathered from common-place writers on the subject; in 
fact, though very important agents in the story, they are more 
talked of than seen, except at a distance or in masses and in 
action, by which all traits of individuality are confounded. 
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The bearing of Pontiac at the council, however, is well rep- 
resented, and the Indian heroine Oucanasta leaves a pleas- 
ing though not very well defined impression. Considering 
the long occupation of Canada by the French, the fortresses 
they erected, and the fierce combats and sieges by which 
they were dispossessed by the English, and the active part 
taken by the Indians in the contest, the latter are made 
rather too ludicrously and deplorably ignorant of the nature 
of a bomb-shell. 

In point of style the work has considerable merit, though 
there is too much recurrence of the same epithets in descrip- 
tion. We became heartily weary of the mention of the 
‘might chest” of Wacousta on almost every occasion on 
which he makes his appearance, and the occasions are nei- 
ther “few” nor “ far between,” he being in this respect, as 
in all others, the very opposite of anything like an angel. 
His character is indeed one of which we hardly know 
whether we can say that it is inconsistent or not so. With 
what are stated to have been high and ardent feelings, embit- 
tered by perfidy and disappointment, there certainly seems 
to be mingled not a little of the baser alloy of mere earthly 
passions ; and a more unwavering thirst for revenge, a more 
unrelenting prosecution of it, and less softening from the re- 
call of early and more generous impulses, are not often por- 
trayed. It seems to be in verification of some old maxim 
we have seen, of which the import was, that a civilized man 
turned savage, is more barbarous than are those men to 
whom civilization has never been known. 

Notwithstanding the faults we have pointed out, and they 
are not few nor small, the work possesses a considerable de- 
gree of interest, though uniformly of an anxious cast. Of 
wit and humor, or even of any enlivening cheerfulness in 
character, incident, or dialogue, there is none whatever. If 
occasionally in the course of events a promise of some relief 
from misfortune appears to open upon the parties, it is like 
the cold watery beams of sunshine, that sometimes struggle 
through a thickening tempest, only to be followed by deeper 
gloom. Yet the ending of the story, though deplorable 
enough, is not altogether without some satisfaction, and 
some display of poetical justice, resulting from the preserva- 
tion of Captain De Haldimar and his betrothed bride, and 
the death of Wacousta at the very moment when he had 
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consummated his last and most fearful sacrifice to hatred 
and revenge. 

The work we think will procure for its author consid- 
erable reputation, though not of a very high or enduring 
kind ; it is certainly of avery different cast from Ecarté, 
though not possessing any great claim to superiority. 





Art. IV.— A Treatise on Optics. By Sir Davin Brewster, 
LL. D., F. R. S., &c. First American Edition. With an 
Appendix, containing an Elementary View of the Applica- 
tion of Analysis to Reflection and Refraction. By A. D. 
Bacue, A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. Philadelphia : 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1833. 12mo. pp. 323, and 95. 


Tue science of optics has been the favorite pursuit of so 
many distinguished natural philosophers of the present cen- 
tury, that another Newton is already needed to classify and 
systematize their discoveries. The theory of light in its pre- 
sent form is too complicated to harmonize with the general 
simplicity of nature, and some genius may ere long be 
expected to discover the principles which shall, at once, ex- 
plain all its varied phenomena. But it is due to Dr Brew- 
ster to observe that no treatise on optics contains such a 
perspicuous and comprehensive view of this science as the 
one before us ; and that many of his illustrations of the most 
difficult subjects are remarkably clear and ingenious. He 
divides his treatise into three parts. 

In the first part, he treats of the motions of light, under 
the two heads of Catoptrics and Dioptrics ; and this part of 
the work, like all the rest of it, is strictly popular, being free 
from all algebraic calculations, entirely unencumbered with 
technical difficulties, and written in a style which must be 
intelligible to any reader of good common sense. But sim- 
plicity and accuracy and good: arrangement are not all that 
is necessary to convey to the learner a vivid idea of the truths 
of natural science. There is still a talent for description, 
rarely found among English philosophers. It is that talent, 
which, in all other writings, and even in our scientific lec- 
tures, we call eloquence. We need eloquent works on Nat- 
ural Philosophy in which may be found not merely accurate 
geometrical outline delineations of the results of experience, 
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but descriptions shaded off and colored into distinct pictures 
of the phenomena which they represent. The noblest exam- 
ple of such a production is Newton’s letter to the Royal 
Society, giving an account of his discoveries in optics. We 
have also Mrs Somerville’s admirable dissertation on the 
Mechanism of the Heavens. Both of these are good popu- 
lar treatises, and totally unlike the miserable trash to which this 
name is often applied, (very much as the plague has been 
called “a popular distemper”). They are evidently written 
by those who are more desirous of acquiring a good name 
than a heavy purse ; and are intended to instruct and not to 
amuse the multitude ; to elevate the people in knowledge, to 
bring them up to science, and not to bring science down to 
the people. The treatises of Biot, which have been trans- 
lated by Professor Farrar, also abound in happy illustrations, 
and they are very interesting to one previously acquainted 
with that science ; but the defects of their arrangement, 
particularly of the optics, are such as to render it very diffi- 
cult for a beginner to master them. 

Brewster’s chief excellence, on the contrary, is the per- 
spicuity of his arrangement — his division is minute, his 
classification simple, and he does not dwell too long upon 
any one topic. ‘Though he is rather concise, he is never ob- 
scure, and almost always interests his reader and rouses the 
curiosity. In the first part of his treatise, he does not de- 
velope with the happy tact of Biot the various formations of 
the image, as the object is more or less removed from the lens 
or the mirror—but when he comes to the second part, 
or Physical Optics, the marrow of his work, he elucidates 
with great clearness the most abstruse phenomena; and his 
illustrations by means of wood cuts are remarkably success- 
ful. ‘This second part we read with unusual interest, as con- 
taining the only methodical account of the recent discoveries 
in Polarization and Double Refraction of light that we have 
yet seen. The author’s own discoveries, though mentioned 
without ostentation, are among the most imp rtant which 
have been made, and are alone sufficient to establish his 
claim to being considered one of the greatest philosophers of 
the age. He considers light as composed of three colors — 
red, yellow, and blue, instead of eleven, and makes it evident 
that all these colors may be found in every part of the spec- 
trum. He proves that the ray of light, which Newton con- 
sidered as homogeneous, is really compound, and succeeds in 
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separating from it either element that he chooses. It does 
not appear to us, however, that his experiments lead neces- 
sarily to the conclusion that the simple colors are red, yellow, 
and blue, rather than orange, green, and violet ; or that they 
are three rather than five or seven, or any other number that 
a person may happen to fix upon. We can only be certain 
that there must be as many as three primative colors, and, 
on almost every theory of color, if for instance, difference 
of color is nothing more than a difference in the time of 
revolution on the axis, as some experiments appear to indicate, 
it would be perfectly philosophical to suppose an infinite 
variety of primitive colors. The phenomena to which we 
refer as indicating this source of the difference of color, is 
that of fits of easy transmission and reflection ; the interval 
of the fit is different for each color ; and Brewster seems to 
incline to the hypothesis that the fit is caused by a revolution 
of the particle of light, which presents “alternately to the 
line of its motion an attractive anda repulsive pole.” If 
Brewster’s hypothesis is correct, and he offers it as a mere 
hypothesis, all the particles of light of the same colors must 
revolve on their axes in the same time. We would ask, 
then, whether there are any phenomena which are opposed 
to this method of accounting for the differences of color. 
After giving his new analysis of light, Brewster proceeds 
to the construction of achromatic telescopes. He then treats 
of the physical properties of the spectrum — of its illumin- 
ating, heating, chemical and magnetizing powers. But he 
appears to have great confidence in the accuracy of MM. 
Riess and Moser, who entirely deny the existence of this 
latter power, notwithstanding the experiments of Morichini, 
Mrs Somerville, Baumgartner, Christie, Barlocci and Zaute- 
deschi. He next explains the diffraction of light; and then 
in several successive chapters describes the colors of thin 
and thick plates,—of fibres and grooved surfaces ; and 
accounts for them, first by Newton’s fits of transmission and 
reflection, and then by fhe principle of interferences. In the 
following chapters, of Part Second, he describes many curious 
phenomena connected with double refraction and polarization 
of light, and makes some valuable deductions from them. 
In the third part of his treatise he applies the princi- 
ples of optics to the explanation of natural phenomena, as 
those of unusual Refraction, the Rainbow, Halos and Par- 
helia. He disputes Newton’s theory of the colors of nat- 
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ural bodies, chiefly because it supposes light to be transmitted, 
and yet such transmitted light can never be discovered. He 
therefore thinks that a real absorption of the particles of 
light takes place, and that the complementary light is trans- 
mitted or reflected, and thus gives us the idea of the color of 
a body. He next describes the eye and the different singu- 
lar phenomena of vision. 

The fourth part of the treatise is devoted to the explana- 
tion of optical instruments, followed by an Appendix, 
containing tables of the refractive and dispersive powers of 
different bodies. The few notes which are given by the 
American Editor are interesting and useful additions to the 
Treatise. 

The Appendix of the American Editor contains an alge- 
braical exposition of the Laws of Refraction and Reflection, 
of the formation of images by mirrors and lenses, and of their 
spherical aberration, and of the formation of the Rainbow. 
It also contains the formule for Double Refraction and 
Polarization by Reflection and Refraction. The propositions 
which are here introduced seem to be sufficiently well 
arranged, and the demonstrations are not deficient in 
clearness. Without this Appendix, Dr Brewster’s treatise 
must be considered as incomplete; for it exhibits results of 
calculations which are not demonstrated. We think, how- 
ever, that the demonstrations were prudently omitted ; for 
mathematical calculations serve only to perplex most students 
in Natural Philosophy ; and those who have a taste for them 
had better be referred to more profound analytical treatises. 





Art. V.—A Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians, concerning the Nature of God 
and the Person of Christ. By Anprews Norton. Cam- 
bridge : Brown, Shattuck & Co. 1833. pp. xxx. and 331. 


Turis work is preceded by a preface, in which the author 
gives a solemn view of the present state of Christianity in 
the world, both as a subject of faith and of feeling, and of 
the dangers which it is encountering, and which are still to 
be met. If his speculations concerning the causes of infi- 
delity and of indifference to religion among the great mass 
of those who are called Christians, and concerning the 
remedies to be used, are well founded, they should rouse the 
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serious attention and call forth the unwearied efforts of all 
true believers ; if he mistakes in regard to these causes and 
remedies, then it is incumbent on those who have a different 
insight into these things, to show that his statements con- 
cerning the condition of Christianity are erroneous, or that 
the causes which he assigns for its diseased state, and the 
remedies he prescribes, are not the true causes and remedies. 
The main object at which he aims, in his prefatory remarks, 
is one in which all true Christians have a common interest. 

It does not comport with the plan of our Journal to enter 
into the merits of the controversy embraced in Mr Norton’s 
work, and we shall accordingly given only a brief account of 
its design and contents. ‘These are indicated in general 
terms in the author’s first ‘‘ Section” : 


‘“*T propose, in what follows, to give a view of the doctrines of 
Trinitarians, respecting the nature of God and the person of 
Christ ; to state the reasons for not believing those doctrines ; and 
to show in what manner the passages of Scripture urged in their 
support, ought to be regarded.” 


He begins with stating the modern doctrine of the Trinity, 
and shows wherein it differs from the ancient opinions con- 
cerning the same subject. The different forms which the 
docirine has assumed are next stated, and the terms made 
use of to denote the threefold distinction in the divine essence, 
together with the doctrine of the Hyposraric Union, are 
examined. 

In the third section of his work, Mr Norton examines 
‘“‘the Scriptures in respect to the fundamental doctrine of 
Trinitarianism,— particularly the Christian Scriptures.”’ This 
examination is carried on by critical interpretations of texts 
m conformity to the following propositions : 


“1. Putting every other part of Scripture out of view and for- 
getting all that it teaches, this proposition [that Christ is God] is 
clearly proved to be false by the very passages which are brought 
in its support. — 2. It contradicts the express and reiterated de- 
clarations of our Saviour.— 3. It is opposed to the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures, and all the facts in the history of Christ. — 4. It 
is proved to be false, because it is evident from the Scriptures that 
none of those effects were produced, which would necessarily 
have resulted from its first annunciation by Christ, and its subse- 
quent communication by his apostles. The disciples of our 
Saviour must at some period, have considered him merely as a 
man..... At some particular period, the communication must 
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have been made by our Saviour to his disciples, that he was not a 
mere man, but that he was, properly speaking, and in the highest 
sense, God himself. — 5. In treating of the argument from Scrip- 
ture [says the author] I have thus far reasoned ad hominem ; as if 
the doctrine that Christ is God, in the Trinitarian sense of the 
words, were capable of proof. But I must now advert to the es- 
sential character of the doctrine. It admits of being understood 
in no sense which is not obviously false; and therefore it is im- 
possible that it should have been taught by Christ, if he were a 
teacher from God.” 


Mr Norton proceeds in the next place to the origin and 
early history of the doctrine. These are treated in a brief 
and summary manner, and the influence from the facts and 
reasonings is, in the words of our author, that “ the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not a doctrine of Christ and his Apostles, 
but a fiction of the school of the later Platonists, introduced 
into our religion by the Fathers, who were admirers and dis- 
ciples of the philosophy taught in this school.’”’ He adverts 
to the popular error which was inconsiderably adopted by 
Gibbon, for the sake of a sarcasm, that “ the Athenian sage 
[Plato] marvellously anticipated one of the most surprising 
discoveries of the Christian revelation.” — “ Nothing,” says 
Mr Norton, “resembling the doctrine of the Trinity is to be 
found in the writings of Plato himself.* But there is no 
question that, in different forms, it was a favorite doctrine of 
the later Platonists, equally of those who were not Christians 
as of those who were.” Several modern Trinitarians have, 
without any scruples, admitted and even traced the resem- 
blance between the Christian Trinity and that of the Heathen 
Platonists, both in regard to the affinity between the P a- 
tonists and the Christian Fathers in their speculations, and 
for the sake of illustrating the true scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity. To pass over those who went before him, we 
come down to Horsley, who, about a half a century ago, ap- 
proached this subject with great frankness and fearlessness. 
We quote the following extract from his letters to Priestley, 
as selected by Mr Norton. 


“T am very sensible that the Platonizers of the second cen- 


* « Mosheim says, ironically,‘ Certainly the three famous hypostases of the 
later Platonists may be discovered in the Timeus of Plato, as easily and read- 
ily, as the three principles of the chemists, salt, sulphur, and mercury.’ The 
doctrine of the Trinity is as little to be discovered in any other genuine writ- 
ing of Plato as in the Timeus.” 
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tury were the orthodox of that age. I have not denied this. On 
the contrary, I have endeavoured to show that their Platonism 
brings no imputcation upon their Orthodoxy. The advocates of 
the Catholic faith, in modern times, have been too apt to take 
alarm at the charge of Platonism. I rejoice and glory in the op- 
probrium. I not only confess, but I maintain, not a perfect 
agreement, but such a similitude, as speaks a common origin, and 
affords an argument in confirmation of the Catholic doctrine [of 
the Trinity] from its conformity tothe most ancient and universal 
traditions.* 

‘In another place he says; ‘it must be acknowledged that 
the first converts from the Platonic school took advantage of the 
resemblance between the Evangelic and Platonic doctrine on the 
subject of the Godhead, to apply the principles of their philosophy 
to the explication and confirmation of the articles of their faith. 
They defended it by arguments drawn from Platonic principles, 
and even propounded it in Platonic language.’ ”’t 


The fifth section of Mr Norton’s work is upon “ the his- 
tory of the Hypostatic Union,” “the union of the divine 
and human natures in Christ, in such a manner that these 
two natures constitute but one person.” 

This doctrine, as it still exists, he traces to the fifth cen- 
tury. In the second century the Fathers believed in the 
incarnation of the Logos, with unsettled and obscure notions 
of the relation between the divinity and humanity of Christ. 
Irenzeus, whose opinions on the subject were similar to those 
of Justin Martyr, “regarded the Logos. as supplying in 
Christ the place of the intelligent soul or mind of man,” in 
contradistinction to the “ principle of life or animal soul, 
which was also considered as the seat of the passions.” The 
opinions of the other Fathers of that age are more indistinct. 
Origen, in the former part of the third century, ‘ maintained 
the doctrine of a human soul in Jesus.” He believed that 
“like other souls it preéxisted, and that through its entire 
purity and moral perfection it became thoroughly filled and 
penetrated by the Logos, of whom all other souls partake in 
proportion to their love towards him.”’. . . “ He compares that 
union of the soul and body of Jesus with the Logos, by 
which they are made one, to the union of all Christians with 
their Lord, as described by St Paul, (1 Cor. vi. 17,) ‘He 
who is joined to the Lord is one spirit with him,’ though he 
a itas a union of a far higher character, and more 

ivine !’ 


*« Letters to Dr Priestley, Letter 13.” 





t “ Charge iv. §2.” 
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In the fourth century the doctrine of Athanasius concern- 
ing the Trinity was established by the council of Nice, (A. D. 
(AD. It was {decreed by the council of Constantinople, 

381,) “that Christ was not only ‘the perfect Logos 
¢ God,’ but also ‘a perfect man, possessed of a rational 
soul’ ; ‘and the latter doctrine was thus at last established as 
orthodox.” Between these two councils, and afterwards, 
attempts were constantly made to define the doctrine of in- 
carnation, so as to reconcile it with the sufferings of Christ. 

In the fifth century councils again became busy. In con- 
sequence of the “ Nestorian heresy,” as it has been called, 
by which it was denied that Mary could properly be called 
“the Mother of God,” a third general council was called, 
through the influence ‘of Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria, 
namely, the council of Ephesus, A. D. 431, and Nestorius 
was anathematized. _Difticulties still remained, a minor 
council at Ephesus was held which contenanced the doctrine 
of a single nature in Christ, which was succeeded by what is 
called the fourth general council, that of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451. ‘This council,” says Mosheim, “ decided that all 
Christians should believe, that Jesus Christ is one person in 
two distinct natures without any mixture, which has con- 
tinued to be the common faith.”’ 

Mr Norton proceeds, in the seventh section, to explain 
“the principles of the interpretation of language.” To his 
views of this subject we presume that learned theologians o 
all sects substantially assent. In applying them however 
to the subject of the Trinity, in the eighth section, he points 
out the manner in which he thinks that the fundamental 
principle of interpretation has been violated, and maintains 
that “ no proposition can be incomprehensible, in itself con- 
sidered, from the nature of the ideas expressed in it.” 

The ninth section, which contains “ explanations of par- 
ticular passages of the New Testament, adduced by Trinita- 
rians,” makes a large portion of the volume. These passages 
are distributed into eight classes. 


“1. Interpolated and corrupted passages. — 2. Passages relat- 
ing to Christ which have been mistranslated.— 3. Passages 
relating to God, which have been incorrectly applied to Christ. — 
4. Passages that might be considered as referring to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, supposing it capable of proof and proved, but 
which in themselves present no appearance of any proof or inti- 
mation of it.—5. Passages relating to the divine authority of 
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Christ as the minister of God, &c. which have been misinterpreted 
as proving that Christ himself ts God. —6. Passages misinter- 
preted through inattention to the peculiar characteristics of the 
modes of expression in the New ‘lestament.— 7. Passages ad- 
duced, in the senses assigned to which, not only a fundamental 
rule of interpretation is violated, but the most obvious and indis- 
putable characteristics of language are disregarded. —8. The 
Introduction of St John’s Gospel.” 


The “ Illustrations of the Doctrine cf the Logos” are con- 
tained in the tenth section. “It is in the writings of Philo,” 
says Mr Norton, “ that we find the doctrine of the Logos first 
developed.” He gives a full account of the opinions and 
speculations of Philo concerning it, and traces its history 
through the Fathers to its final results in regard to the preva- 
lent doctrine of the Trinity. 

The “ Appendix” contains an explanation of those pas- 
sages of the New Testament which relate to “the expecta- 
tions of the Apostles concerning ‘the visible return of their 
master to earth.” 

We have given an account of the contents of this work 
at considerable length, because it may be regarded as con- 
taining the strength of the argument on one side of a 
controversy, which has for many years been agitated with 
great zeal in this country. The author is well known as a 
gentleman of great learning, who for eighteen years filled 
the department of Sacred Literature in Harvard University, 
at first as a Lecturer, and for twelve years as Professor. It 
further demands respectful notice, because it is the revision 
and extension of a former work of the author, published in 
1819, under the same title, the interval having comprised the 
whole period of his studies and labors as Professor of Sacred 
Literature. . The “result” of this undertaking to revise his 
former work, to which it seems he was led by repeated and ur- 
gent requests, is, as he informs us, that he has “ written a 
new work, preserving indeed the title of the former, and 
embodying a great part of its contents, but extending to 
three times its size.” 
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Art. VI.— The Life of John Jay: with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers. By his+son, 
Wituiam Jay. New York: J. & J. Harper. 1833. 
2 vols. Svo. pp. 520. and 502. 


WE have read this work with deep interest, —with an 
interest that has increased upon us as we advanced, and 
as the character and actions of the subject of this biog- 
raphy became more fully developed. In common, we trust, 
with the great body of our fellow citizens at the present day, 
we entertain an exalted regard for the worth of Mr Jay, and 
do most sincerely congratulate them, on the appearance of 
this work, at a period when the old animosities and bitter 
prejudices engendered during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century have in so great a measure disappeared, 
and when truth in its simplicity, purity and beauty shines 
out from the clouds by which it had been obscured. 

In times of political strife the best men become the subject 
of malignant remark, by which even many who possess 
honest and gocd intentions will be deceived, and demagogues 
will produce an influence and bear a sway to the manifest 
injury of those whose talents, virtues, and motives of action 
they are always unwilling to acknowledge, and sometimes are 
unable to understand ; and who are enabled to live, move, 
and strut their little hour by the arts of misrepresentation and 
calumny. No one had less regard for the popularity that is 
run after, than Mr Jay: no one more than he ever looked 
forward to the future with more confidence — to the time 
when an impartial posterity would pronounce righteous 
judgment on his character and actions. Hence popular 
applause was in his view of no moment, and he soared far 
above those little practices of policy and cunning to which 
many men of generally good purposes, for want of uncom- 
promising moral courage, have resorted, in order to sustain 
their sinking fortunes, and secure the wavering regard of 
the people. We propose, as the best service we can do our 
readers, to give them a summary of the life of John Jay, 
embracing the most stirring and interesting period of our 
provincial and national history, and to follow him in his pub- 
lic and private character in its simple and beautiful consis- 
tency. 

The ancestors of Mr Jay were of French origin, residing 
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first at Poictou, and afterwards removing to Rochelle. His 
great-grandfather, Pierre Jay, ‘“‘was an active and opulent 
merehant”’ of the Protestant persuasion. On the cruel re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, he was forced by the spirit 
of persecution either to renounce his cherished faith or to 
quit the land of his birth, sacrifice his estate, and break up 
all the strong attachments of home and of country. He did 
not hesitate in his decision, and after many hazards suc- 
ceeded in effecting the escape of himself and family to 
England. The revocation of the edict deprived France of 
no inconsiderable portion of the wealth, industry, and moral 
and religious virtues of her population, and drove no less 
than eight hundred thousand Protestants from the kingdom. 
The cruelty she exercised produced severe and long con- 
tinued suffering, while in the events of an overruling Provi- 
dence, from evil still educing good, the miseries of the 
immediate victims were resolved, in other generations and in 
distant lands, into real public blessing. To say nothing of the 
benefit derived by Holland and England, which received the 
exiles with open arms, many of them came over to this coun- 
try, and their descendants have been among our most worthy 
and distinguished citizens. Pierre Jay passed the remainder 
of his life in England: but his second son, Augustus, who 
had met with many difficulties in effecting his escape, finally 
settled in New York, where he became a successful mer- 
chant, and died in 1751. His wife was Ann Maria, daughter 
of Balthazar Bayard. Augustus had a son, Peter, the father 
of John, who was born in 1704, and acquired a fortune in 
mercantile business in New York. His wife was Mary, 
daughter of Jacobus Van Cortlandt. He had ten children, 
of whom John was the eighth. — Having at the age of forty 
acquired a competent estate, he relinquished active business, 
and purchased a farm at Rye, on the shores of Long Island 
Sound. Here, surrounded by his interesting family, in the 
bosom of domestic quiet and enjoyment, he devoted himself, 
in connexion with his excellent wife, to the education of 
his children. 


“The character of the parents, who now devoted themselves 
to the education of their children, deserves to be noticed. It was 
a theme on which their son delighted to converse; for seldom 
have parents been so loved and reverenced as they were by him. 
Both father and mother were actuated by sincere and fervent 
piety ; and both had warm hearts and cheerful tempers; and 
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both possessed, under varied and severe trials, a remarkable de- 
gree of equanimity. But in other respects they differed widely. 
He possessed strong masculine sense, was a shrewd observer and 
admirable judge of men; resolute, persevering, and prudent ; an 
affectionate father, a kind master, but governing all under his 
control with mild but absolute sway. She had a cultivated mind 
and fine imagination; mild and affectionate in her temper and 
manners, she took delight in the duties as well as the pleasures of 
domestic life; while a cheerful resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence, during many years of sickness and suffering, bore witness 
to the strength of her religous faith. So happily did these various 
dispositions harmonize together, that the subject of this memoir 
often declared, he had never, in a single instance, heard either of 
his parents use towards the other an angry or unkind word.” pp. 
10, 11. 


Under the forming hand of such worthy instructers and 
examples, young Jay acquired those habits of diligence, and 
more especially that lofty sense of honor, and that purity 
and firmness of religious principle, that were his distinguish- 
ing characteristics through a long life. He was born in the 
City of New York, the 12th of December, 1745, a short time 
previous to the removal of his parents to Rye. He early 
gave those manifestations of intellectual vigor that grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength. He entered 
King’s (now Columbia) College in 1760, an institution that 
has been the fostering mother of several of our most distin- 
guished men. He soon took the rank in his class to which 
his talents and industry entitled him, and became facile 
princeps. The following extracts will show his praiseworthy 
perseverance in conquering his defective elocution, and his 
sacred love of truth, and his honorable feeling towards his 
classmates. 


** His intercourse with others made him sensible of his own de- 
ficiencies, and he commenced the work of correcting them with a 
resolution and perseverance not often evinced in early youth. 
His articulation was indistinct, and his mode of pronouncing the 
letter Z exposed him to ridicule. He purchased a book written 
by Sheridan, probably his Lectures on Elocution, and, shutting 
himself up daily in his room, studied it till his object was accom- 
plished. He had a habit of reading so rapidly as to be un- 
derstood with difficulty. For the purpose of correcting this 
fault, he read aloud to himself, making a full stop after every 
word, until he had acquired a complete control over his voice ; 
and he thus became an excellent reader. With the same energy 
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he pursued his studies, and especially attended to English compo- 
sition. So intent was he on this, that when about to write an 
English exercise, he placed a piece of paper and a pencil by his 
bedside, that if, while meditating on his subject in the night, a 
valuable idea occurred to him, he might make some note of it, 
even in the dark, that might recall it in the morning.” p. 13. 


“‘ In the last year of his collegiate course, and a few weeks be- 
fore he was to take his degree, an incident occurred which threat- 
ened to destroy the good feeling which existed between Mr Jay 
and the president. A number of students being assembled in the 
college hall, some of them, either through a silly spirit of mis- 
chief, or in revenge for some fault imputed to the steward, began 
to break the table. The president, attracted by the noise, entered 
the room, but not so speedily as to find the offenders in the act. 
He immediately arranged the students in a line, and beginning at 
one end, asked, ‘ Did you break the table?’ the answer was 
‘No.’ —‘ Do you know who did?’—‘ No.’ Passing along the 
line, the same questions and answers were asked and received, 
till he came to Mr Jay, who was the last but one in the line. To 
the first question he replied as the others had done, and to the 
second he answered,‘ Yes, sir..—‘ Who was it?’ —‘I do not 
choose to tell you, sir,’ was the unexpected reply. The young 
gentleman below him returned the same answers. The president 
expostulated and threatened, but in vain. The contumacious stu- 
dents were called before a board of the professors, where Mr Jay 
made their defence. Each student on his admission had been re- 
quired to sign his name to a written promise of obedience to all 
the college statutes. Mr Jay contended that he had faithfully 
kept this promise, and that the president had no right to exact 
from him anything not required by the statutes; that these stat- 
utes did not require him to inform against his companions, and 
that therefore his refusal to do so was not an act of disobedience. 
The defence was overruled, and the delinquents were sentenced 
to be suspended and rusticated. Mr Jay returned to college at 
the expiration of the sentence ; and Dr Cooper, by the kindness 
of his reception, suffered him to perceive that he had not by his 
conduct forfeited any part of his good opinion. On the 15th May, 
1764, he received his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and spoke the 
Latin salutatory, which was then, as at present, regarded as the 
highest collegiate honor.” pp. 14, 15. 


Mr Jay’s father had taken measures to send his son to 
England, on leaving college, to pursue there the study of the 
law, because the members of the New York bar, who were 
few in number, had entered into an agreement not to take 
into their offices as clerks any young gentlemen who intended 
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to enter the profession ; but this selfish and disgraceful com- 
bination having been broken up about the time Mr Jay 
graduated, his plan was relinquished — and he entered the 
office of Benjamin Kissam, in the City of New York, in the 
summer of 1764. Lindley Murray, the celebrated gramma- 
rian, was a student at that time in the office. In his posthu- 
mous memoir he bears the following attestation to the early 
promise of distinction that Mr Jay then gave. 


“The celebrated John Jay, Esq., late Governor of New York, 
was my fellow student for about two years. His talents and vir- 
tues gave at that period pleasing indications of future eminence : 
he was remarkable for strong reasoning powers, comprehensive 
views, indefatigable application, and uncommon firmness of mind. 
With these qualifications, added to a just taste in literature, and, 
ample stores of learning and knowledge, he was happily prepared 
to enter on that career of public virtue by which he was afterward 
honorably distinguished, and made instrumental in promoting the 
good of his country.” p. 16. 


In Mr Kissam, young Jay found a faithful instructer, and 
mutual confidence and esteem soon grew up between them. 
“In after life he was accustomed to speak of Mr Kissam as 
one of the best men he ever knew, and one of the best 
friends he ever had.” He was admitted to the bar in 1768, 
at a period when the office of Attorney was no sinecure — 
when he had no opportunity of leisure lengthened out, to 
cast his eye over intermediate barren ground to a remote 
and contingent prospect of business in the distance, filling up 
the dreary interval with barren speculations and vain theories, 
but a period when the youthful adventurer in the field of 
jurisprudence, however meagre might be his attainments, 
only found it necessary to let the public know that here 
dwelleth the man of law, and the clients would rush in sud 
galli cantum, and until the setting sun, in a gladsome and 
continuous stream. ‘To this fortunate circumstance of the 
times the well known character and talents of Mr Jay gave 
additional force, in his own case, and he immediately entered 
into full and extensive business. He sometimes happened 
to be retained in causes, in which Mr Kissam was oj)posing 
counsel. On one of the occasions, “ the latter berag em- 
barrassed by some position taken by the other, pleasantly 
remarked in Court that he had brought up a bird to pick out 
his own eyes. ‘Oh, no,’ retorted his opponent, ‘not to 
pick out, but to open your eyes.’ ” 
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Mr Jay began his professional studies at a period when the 
investigation of the natural and civil rights of man and of 
the principles of the British constitution were fast becom- 
ing of importance, not merely as establishing speculative 
truth, but as a part of the most practical, useful, and neces- 
sary knowledge of the day. To this and to other pursuits 
connected with his profession, he doubtless devoted him- 
self with the assiduity which with him was as much 
a conscientious duty as a result of habit. On his first 
coming to the bar he took the rank to which he was entitled 
by his learning, industry and talents, and continued for six 
years in the exercise of the arduous labors of a successful 
jurist. For the forum he was in every way qualified, and 
he might well look forward to the prospect of fortune and of 
the highest professional eminence, in the midst of his friends 
and in the enjoyment of domestic happiness. But the claims 
of his country were becoming urgent, and in resistance to the 
arbitrary exactions of Great Britain, the young lawyers came 
forward with alacrity, in every quarter, and with a devotion 
and self-sacrifice that entitled them to become leaders in the 
cause they espoused. 

Mr Jay was not one of those to adopt a vacillating policy, 
or to hesitate in the course most proper to pursue. On this, 
as on every other subject, he would deliberate, according 
to its importance—but having once come to the result 
which a sense of duty required, he would pursue its dictates 
with unwavering consistency, perseverance and independence. 
He believed that the colonies were suffering from the misrule 
of the parent country, and that their resistance was neces- 
sary, to relieve them from immediate, and secure them from 
future aggression. When therefore the news of the passage 
of the Boston Port Bill reached New York, his political sen- 
timents were so well established and known, that he was 
chosen by his fellow citizens a member of the committee of 
correspondence to communicate with the other colonies, 
‘on all matters of moment.” The committee was com- 
posed of fifty members; and he was immediately placed on 
a sub-committee to prepare answers to whatever letters 
might be received. The correspondence was extensive, and 
was one of the earliest and most efficient means of produc- 
ing that union and concert among the colonies, hitherto 
possessing but little in common either of interest or feeling, 
that was the corner stone of our political salvation. The 
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answer to the letter received from the Boston Committee 
bears strong marks of being from his pen, and is deserving 
of special notice in recommending a CONGRESS OF DEPUTIES 
FROM THE COLONIES IN GENERAL, AS OF THE UTMOST MO- 
meNT. This answer was reported May 23d, 1774, three 
days after the recommendation made by the Virginia House 
of Delegates of an agreement among the colonies for the an- 
nual appointment of delegates to meet and deliberate on their 
common interests, but before the news of that recommen- 
dation had reached New York, and it is entitled therefore 
to all the merit of a separate and independent project. 

At this time the idea of independence had not entered 
into the minds of the revolutionary party. If entertained 
at all, it was confined to a few of the most ardent tempera- 
ment, who regarded it as a measure that might by possibility, 
all else failing, become necessary, at some future, distant 
day. The people in general, as the biographer well remarks, 
did not “at this period anticipate a long and disastrous war, 
but rather a contest of commercial restrictions. Instead, 
therefore, of opening their ports, and hastily laying in large 
supplies, both of the necessaries of life and the munitions of 
war, they adopted a system of the most rigid self-denial, and 
discovered, when too late, that they had rendered the coun- 
try almost totally destitute of military stores, and of those 
articles which the wants and customs of society render im- 
portant, but which at that time could only be procured from 
abroad.” p. 29. 

Mr Jay was unanimously chosen as one of the delegates 
to the first Congress: but so little had the spirit that per- 
vaded the city and county of New York extended through 
the province, that delegates were sent from no other places 
except the counties of Suffolk, Orange, and King’s. The of- 
fice certainly was not to be coveted for any personal ease it 
would afford, nor was the distinction it gave, one that was 
considered an object of envy. It required personal sacrifice, 
and the stern spirit of patriotism to meet it. A body was to 
assemble from the different colonies, not to promote the 
measures of the crown, not in harmony with the royal gov- 
ernments that had been established here, but in opposition 
thereto, to promote resistance to the power that had tres- 
passed upon our rights, and by firmly asserting those rights 
to compel the aggressors to recede. ‘The ambition for such 
an office was not of the safe and easy kind with which alone 
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we of the present day are familiar, but it dwelt among doubts, 
difficulties, and dangers, savoring a little of treason in its 
exercise, according to the ordinary interpretation of the 
term, and not ranked among the undeniable virtues, unless 
success crowned the undertaking. ‘The members of the 
first Congress embraced many of the leading men of the 
country. Among them Mr Jay took his seat in September, 
1774, at the early age of twentynine years, the youngest pro- 
bably of that body.* He was very soon appointed on two of 
the most important committees, the latter of which had in 
charge the drafting of an address to the people of Great 
Britain and a memorial to the people of British America. 
The address was assigned by the committee to Mr Jay. 


“The occasion, the subject, his own youth, and this his first 
appearance in the national councils, all united in demanding from 
him the utmost exertion of his powers. ‘To secure himself from 
interruption, he left his lodgings, and shut himself up in a room 
in a tavern, and there composed that celebrated state paper, not 
less distinguished for its lofty sentiments, than for the glowing 
language inwhich they are expressed. ‘The address was reported 
by the committee, and adopted by Congress, and immediately led 
to much inquiry and discussion respecting the author. Mr Jeffer- 
son, while still ignorant of the author, declared it to be ‘a pro- 
duction certainly of the finest pen in America.’” p. 30. 


This address the biographer has inserted in the appendix. 
It fully sustains the opinion of Mr Jefferson, and of the pub- 
lic at that day touching its excellence, and is well worthy of 
its place among the American state papers of that period, on 
which Lord Chatham bestowed such high and unqualified 
praise. The session of Congress, though short, was long 
enough for Mr Jay to secure among his brethren and with 
the country the reputation he so justly merited. He was 
elected to the second Congress, which assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 10th May, 1775, three weeks after the battle of 
Lexington. He at this time wrote the address which Con- 
gress directed to be made to the inhabitants of Canada, to 
dissuade them from joining in hostilities against the Ameri- 
cans, and to.excite their sympathy and conciliate their friend- 
ship for the cause of the revolution. Mr Jay also wrote the 
spirited address to the people of Ireland, and was an active 


* Ata subsequent Congress, in the winter of 1778, Gouverneur Morris was 
first returned to Congress, and took his seat when he was only in the 
twentysixth year of his age. 
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and useful, and indeed the most prominent member of the 
highly important and secret committee selected to cor- 
respond “with the friends of America in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and other parts of the world. This committee was 
probably appointed in consequence of an interview held be- 
tween Messrs Jay, Franklin, and Jefferson, by the appoint- 
ment of Congress, and a foreigner who had given a secret inti- 
mation to that body of his desire to make an important and 
confidential communication. ‘This was in November, 1775. 


*« These gentlemen agreed to meet him in one of the committee 
rooms in Carpenter’s Hall. At the time appointed they went 
there, and found already arrived an elderly lame gentleman, hav- 
ing the appearance of an old wounded French officer. They told 
him they were authorized to receive his communication ; upon 
which he said that his Most Christian Majesty had heard with 
pleasure of the exertions made by the American colonies in de- 
fence of their rights and privileges; that his majesty wished 
them success, and would, whenever it should be necessary, mani- 
fest more openly his friendly sentiments towardsthem. The com- 
mittee requested to know his authority for giving these assurances. 
He answered only by drawing his hand across his throat, and 
saying, ‘Gentlemen, I shall take care of my head.’ They then 
asked what demonstrations of friendship they might expect from 
the King of France. ‘Gentlemen,’ answered the foreigner, ‘ if 
you want arms, you shall have them; if you want ammunition, 
you shall have it; if you want money, you shall have it.’ The 
committee observed that these assurances were indeed important, 
but again desired to know by what authority they were made. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, repeating his former gesture, ‘I shall take 
care of my head ;’ and this was the only answer they could obtain 
from him. He was seen in Philadelphia no more. It was the 
opinion of the committee that he was a secret agent of the French 
court, directed to give these indirect assurances, but in such a 
manner that he might be disavowed if necessary.” p. 40. 


A measure was proposed by Mr Jay to Congress which 
encountered powerful opposition, but finally prevailed. It 
was that the members should individually sign a petition to 
the king as the last effort for peaceable redress. A very 
natural objection made to this was that their former petition 
had been spurned, that self-respect required them to abstain 
from exposing themselves to fresh insult, &c. To this it 
was replied, among other things, that “should it be found 
necessary hereafter for the colomies to separate from Britain, 
the conviction that no proper effort to prevent such an event 
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had been omitted, would reconcile the consciences of many 
to a course of conduct which would otherwise be inconsist- 
ent with their oaths of allegiance.” Vol. I. p. 36. 

The petition was drafted by Mr Dickinson, the celebrated 
author of “ The Farmer’s Letters” to his countrymen. It was 
respectful and loyal in its terms, expressing it as the desire of 
the American people “to preserve their own rights, and not 
seek to invade those of the king and parliament.” 


“ All the advantages anticipated by Mr Jay from this measure 
were fully realized ; and he was accustomed to speak of the aus- 
picious influence it exercised on the American revolution. The 
rejection of the petition left no other alternative than submission 
or resistance ; and numbers acquiesced in the declaration of in- 
dependence the ensuing year, as an act of necessity, who would 
have questioned its lawfulness had not the experiment of accom- 
modation been fairly and fully made.” Vol. I. pp. 36, 37. 


In May, 1776, Mr Jay was called home to attend the sit- 
ting of the Convention or Congress of New York, of which 
he had been elected member. He was also a member of 
the succeeding convention, that formed the constitution of 
the State. He was thus prevented from affixing his name to 
the Declaration of Independence. But immediately on the 
intelligence of that important measure being received, he re- 
ported to the convention the following resolve, which was 
unanimously adopted. 


** Resolved unanimously, That the reasons assigned by the Con- 
tinental Congress for declaring these united colonies free and 
independent states are cogent and conclusive, and that while we 
lament the cruel necessity which has rendered this measure una- 
voidable, we approve the same, and will, at the risk of our lives 
and fortunes, join with the other colonies in supporting it.” Vol. I. 
p. 40. 

Two months before the declaration of independence, Con- 
gress had recommended to the various colonies the adoption 
of such constitutions of government as they should think 
most conducive to their safety and happiness. This was in 
itself a bold measure ; it amounted virtually to a declaration 
of independence, for it was at once avowing the right of 
throwing off the old forms of government, and plainly asserting 
the prerogative of the people to make their own constitutions, 
It in substance abjured all dependence upon the crown ; it 
recommended a step that once taken could not be retraced, 
and that constituted the actors, according to the unsuccessful 
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or happy result of their great cause, either traitors or patriots. 
The principal share in forming the constitution of New 
York devolved upon Mr Jay, and he labored with perseve- 
rance in maturing its various provisions and urging its adop- 
tion. A few days previous to taking the final question he 
was called to attend his dying mother, and in his absence the 
constitution received the sanction of the convention “ with 
some additions and omissions which he regretted.” He re- 
gretted that a clause had not been inserted against the con- 
tinuance of domestic slavery, and for the support and 
encouragement of literature. The former was a measure 
that he had much at heart at that time, when it was by no 
means popular, and he continued to cherish it by active in- 
fluence ever after. Under the new. constitution he was 
appointed the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, before he reached the age of thirty- 
three years. The first term of the Court was held at Kings- 
ton on the Hudson in September, 1777. In his charge to 
the Grand Jury, the Chief Justice dwelt at some length upon 
the aggressions of the British government, on the new con- 
stitution, under which they were assembled, on the confi- 
dence he felt in the successful issue of the contest for 
independence, and on the resources and future power and 
greatness of his country. At that very moment General 
Burgoyne, in command of a formidable army at the north, 
had already reached the Hudson above Albany, while another 
hostile army from the South was approaching to join him, 
that ‘‘a few weeks after laid in ashes the very village in which 
the court was now assembled.” The State was filled with 
the troops of the enemy, and the convention that formed the 
const tution was driven from place to place according to the 
fortunes of war, and met at different times at Harlaem, Kings- 
bridge, Philip’s Manor, Fishkill, White Plains, Poughkeepsie, 
and Kingston ; and were consequently so harassed that it was 
long before they found leisure to complete this difficult and 
important work. 

From the time that he left Congress in May, 1776, till his 
return in December, 1778, Mr Jay was assiduous in the nu- 
merous and important duties that devolved upon him, as a 
judge, as a member of the committee of safety, in his ad- 
dresses to his countrymen, in resisting and exposing the 
machinations of the tories, and indeed in all the. critical 
emergencies that required the exercise of his pure pa- 
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triotism and his exalted talents. But we must pags over 
many particulars that we would gladly mention in detail, in 
this and in subsequent periods of his life. On his return to 
Congress in 1778, he was elected President of that body. 
The prospects of the country were at this time brighter than 
in the preceding winter, when the main army was severely 
suffering, and dwindling away in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. The treaty with France had been concluded, and 
fresh hope and courage invigorated the hearts of the Ameri- 
cans. But notwithstanding this, the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the country were increasing with the progress of 
the war. Bad as was the paper money system, it was the 
only “‘ money sinew” of the war, it was the only resource 
to sustain the contest from its beginning to its close. Con- 
gress became alarmed at the continually increasing deprecia- 
tion of the currency, and determined to fix a limit to the 
future emissions of paper money, and to call on the States to 
furnish the means of defraying the charges of the war. 


“To add greater weight to their recommendations, they de- 
termined to address a letter to the States, portraying the exigen- 
cies of the times, and explaining the necessity and importance of 
the contemplated measures. . Instead of appointing a committee 
to draft this letter, they took the unusual course of requesting 
their president to perform this duty. Mr Jay acceded to the 
request, and in a few days submitted a letter, which was unani- 
mously approved. Few documents of the old Congress are more 
distinguished for perspicuity, eloquence, and patriotism than this 
letter.” Vol. I. pp. 87, 88 


This letter gives a lucid history of the currency, the causes 
of the depreciation of the paper money, the inclination of the 
United ‘States to redeem the bills, and their ability through the 
success of the revolution and “ the sufficiency of the natural 
wealth, value, and resources of the country.” The two last 
propositions it discusses and demonstrates in a most convinc- 
ing manner, and concludes with a most touching and eloquent 
appeal to the honor, humanity and patriotism of the citizens 
of America. The duties required of Mr Jay as President of 
Congress, were numerous and severe ; and they were per- 
formed with characteristic diligence and ability, and con- 
tinued to him that high regard that his earlier labors had 
acquired. It is no small praise that he very soon gained the 
confidence of Gen. Washington. Washington, among his 
many other excellences, possessed great discrimination in his 
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estimate of character, and was seldom mistaken in the re- 
sult ;— and where his friendship was once secured, it never 
was shaken until satisfied that it was not justly bestowed. 
He followed out in truth the advice of Polonius. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel: 


But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. 


The adoption of Mr Jay, Washington most fully tried, and, 
as we shall see in the sequel, the early esteem and friendship 
was continued under trying circumstances till the very close 
of Washington’s life. The first mark of it was in 1777, when 
he had a confidential interview with Mr Jay, on a plan then 
before Congress for the invasion of Canada. 


* They both concurred in disapproving of the plan. The gen- 
eral afterwards addressed a letter to Congress on the subject, in 
which he urged a variety of objections to the plan; but for obvi- 
ous reasons omitted the one which had most weight in his mind, 
the probability that the French would insist on retaining Canada 
if conquered by their aid, and the danger of permitting them thus 
to gain a footing on the frontier of the United States.” Vol. I. 
pp. 83, 84. 


We pass over the account of the friendly offices of Mr 
Jay towards the much injured General Schuyler and Silas 
Deane, and a relation of the unprincipled Tom Paine, and 
come down to the period when Mr Jay was appointed Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Spain. ‘The appointment of a min- 
ister was made by Congress in pursuance of a secret article 
of the treaty between France and the United States, which 
reserved to Spain a right of acceding to the treaty. Con- 
gress felt desirous of securing her alliance, and by this and 
other means of strengthening her foreign connexions and 
resources. A more fitting appointment of ambassador could 
not have been made, in whatever point of view it may be re- 
garded. The proverbial delay, and uncertain policy of that 
court required to be met with promptness, firmness, and a 
discernment beyond the possibil.ty of being surrounded or 
overreached. 

Mr Jay, after a very perilous voyage, reached Cadiz the 22d 
of January, 1780, and soon after received from the Spanish 
minister at Madrid, in answer to a letter he had forwarded, 
an invitation to proceed to Madrid, but accompanied with 
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an intimation “ that it was expected he would not assume a 
formal character, which must depend on a future acknow- 
ledgment and treaty.” He immediately perceived that the 
acknowledgment of our independence was a matter for 
‘which Spain expected us to pay her pretty liberally, and that 
the price of her favor was no less than a relinquishment of 
our undoubted right to the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
This he refused in the most decided manner. Spain knew 
our pecuniary wants, and Congress having drawn bills on 
Mr Jay for more than half a million of dollars, without any 
reasonable prospects of any funds from which payment could 
be derived, Mr Jay felt obliged to accept them as they were 
presented, and applied to the Spanish Court for a loan, to 
meet the payments as they should fall due. The Spanish 
government, after playing fast and loose, for a long while, at 
length positively refused to pay any of the bills, beyond a 
very trifling amount, as the United States would not relin- 
quish their claim to the navigation of the Mississippi. While 
Mr Jay was laboring thus unsuccessfully to enter into ne- 
gotiations with Spain, he received intelligence that Congress 
had resolved to instruct him no longer to insist on the free 
navigation of the Mississippi below the southern boundary 
of the United States; and strange as it may seem, this reso- 
lution “ was introduced by the delegates from Virginia, and 
assented to by all the Southern States, with the exception of 
North Carolina.”’ The official notice of this resolution, was 
_received by him five months after its passage, through the 
Spanish Secretary of State ; the packet having in the mean 
time been opened, and its contents ascertained by those 
whom, in a certain respect, it concerned. Mr Jay, though 
feeling the mortifying position in which he was thus placed, 
felt compelled to renew the negotiations on the basis 
pointed out in the resolution ; but accompanied the offer 
with “a declaration made on his own responsibility that 
should the proposed treaty not be concluded before a general 
peace, the United States were not to be bound, by their 
present offer, to surrender the navigation.” Fortunately, as 
it in the end turned out, he was unable during his re- 
sidence of more than two years in Spain to make a treaty 
with that power or to obtain an acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence. Fortunately too, after he went to Paris in June, 
1782, and then renewed the attempt with Count Aranda, the 
Spanish minister at the Court of France, he met with no 
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better success. Congress was no longer bound by the reso- 
lution, and the ratification of the treaty with Great Britain 
secured our rights on the Mississippi. Count Aranda indeed 
expressed his willingness to negotiate a treaty, and Mr Jay 
gave him in usual form a copy of his commission, but the 
Count refused to communicate his own powers to treat with 
Mr Jay according to the established etiquette, and Mr Jay 
therefore very properly declared that “ he would not consent 
to treat with any person or power on earth, who did not first 
acknowledge the independence of his country.” 

The perplexities and delays which Mr Jay encountered in 
Spain, were of the most disagreeable nature. He was treated 
indeed with personal civility, but in his official character, not 
being accredited as a minister of a sovereign power ; in the 
narrowness of his salary at an expensive court in ; being 
obliged to follow the court in its migrations ; in his frequent ab- 
sence from Mrs Jay, and in the separation from his only child, 
who was in America, his situation was not a subject of envy. 
But he bore every privation with signal cheerfulness and 
fortitude, because he was in the path of his duty, and strug- 
gling for the interests of his country. 

Some time before Mr Jay left Spain, Congress adopted a 
measure requiring our minister, in negotiating a treaty with 
Great Britain, to be guided by the direction of the French 
Court. A slight sketch of the origin and progress of this 
measure in Congress, connected as it is with subsequent and 
important matters, may be interesting to those of our readers 
whose attention may not have been particularly called to 
this portion of our history. In the fall of 1779, no reasona- 
ble doubt of the ultimate success of the war could have been 
entertained. The great object for which France had afforded 
us manifold aid, and for which abundant gratitude was felt 
and expressed by the Americans, had been attained by the 
separation of the colonies from Great Britain ; and it was not 
rational to suppose that she would wish to prolong the war 
simply for the aggrandizement of her ally. By the terms of 
the treaty, no peace was to be made till independence was 
established, nor was the one party to be allowed to treat 
without including the other. England being crippled by the 
loss of her colonies, this country would be more useful to 
France with narrow boundaries, with exclusion from the 
fisheries, and with dependence upon the French power, than 
by gaining all she demanded, which would place her upon 
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vantage ground and justify confident reliance on the extent 
of her own strength and resources. Besides, family consid- 
erations between the two branches of the house of Bourbon 
would naturally induce France to urge the claims of Spain, 
in opposition to those of this country in any case where they 
might come in collision ; and they did come in direct col- 
lision in the matter of boundary and the navigation of the 
Mississippi. In this state of things, in 1779, Congress had 
under consideration the conditions of peace to be proposed 
to Great Britain — and the following were the ultimata that 
were deemed proper, viz : — 


*‘ Ist. The acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States by Great Britain, previous to any treaty or negotiation for 
eace. 
ee 2d. That the Mississippi should be the western boundary. 
** 3d. A participation in the fisheries. 
“4th. The navigation of the Mississippi to the southern 
boundary, and a port below it.” Vol. I. p. 124. 


While these ultimata were under discussion, Mr Gerard, 
the French minister, presented a written memorial to Con- 
gress, in which he intimated that Great Britain would prob- 
ably refuse a formal acknowledgment of our independence, 
and that to this day Genoa and the Swiss Cantons have not 
obtained such an acknowledgment from their former sove- 
reigns, but hold it “ only under the guarantee of France,” 
—that there was a “manifest and striking necessity of 
enabling Spain, by the determination of just and moderate 
terms, to press upon England with her good offices,” &c. 
alluding doubtless to the fourth ultimatum. Congress how- 
ever adhered to the ground they had taken; and further 
instructed their minister in all other matters to be governed 
“by the advice of our allies, by your knowledge of our 
interests, and by your own discretion.” These were the 
instructions under which the minister, Mr Adams, was to 
act, and which he might act upon without derogating from 
his personal or official dignity. France however was not 
eee with these instructions ; and in January, 1780, Count 

uzerne, the successor of Gerard, solicited and obtained an 
interview with a committee of Congress, who “ reported 
that the Count was ordered by his government to inform 
Congress of certain points which Spain deemed of great im- 
portance, and on which it was necessary that Congress 
should explicitly explain themselves, viz. 
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“Ist. That the territories of the United States extended no 
further west than the limits to which settlements were permitted 
by the royal proclamation of 1763. 

“‘2dly. That the United States have no right to navigate the 
Mississippi, having no territory adjoining any part of the river. 

** 3dly. That Spain will probably conquer the Floridas, and 
intends holding them. 

“Athly. That the territory on the east side of the Mississippi 
belongs to Great Britain, and will probably be conquered by Spain ; 
and the minister therefore advised Congress to restrain the South- 
ern States from making any settlements or conquests in that 
territory. 

** Count Luzerne likewise intimated for the information of Con- 
gress, that France could not regard the independence of the 
United States as free from danger until they were united in amity 
with Spain.” Vol. I. p. 126. 


This communication made by the Count was candid 
enough, and honest enough perhaps, on the part of France, 
but strange as it may seem, Congress came into the views of 
the French Court, and shamefully directed Mr Jay to aban- 
don the claim to the navigation of the Mississippi. Nor was 
this all. Emboldened by his success, Luzerne asked an- 
other conference on the subject of the proposed mediation of 
Russia and Germany, the powers to be granted to the minis- 
ter, the confidence to be reposed in the ministers of the king 
of France, &c. &c. This also was granted. 


‘The committee appointed for this purpose reported to Congress; 
that the minister disapproved of their late nomination of a minis™ 
ter to Russia ; that he complained that Mr Adams, who was then 
in Europe with a commission from Congress for negotiating a 
treaty of peace, assumed the right under that commission of 
treating with England; and that the count was desirous that 
Congress should draw a line of conduct for that minister, of 
which he might not be permitted to lose sight, and would order 
him with respect to the manner of executing his instructions, ‘to 
receive his directions from the Count de Vergennes, or from the 
person who might be charged with the negotiation in the name 
of the king.’ He also added, that in the opinion of Count de Ver- 
gennes, it is of great importance that these instructions be given 
as soon as possible to Mr Adams. 

“On the 8th of June, after much discussion, Congress agreed 
on new instructions to Mr Adams; in which they forbear insisting 
on any other ultimata in the treaty of peace but independence, 
and the observance of existing treaties with France. The in- 
structions concluded as follows: ‘ You are to make the most can- 
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did and confidential communications upon all subjects to the 
ministers of our generous ally the king of France ; to undertake 
nothing in the negotiations for peace or truce without their 
knowledge or concurrence ; and to make them sensible how much 
we rely upon his majesty’s influence for effectual support in every- 
thing that may be necessary to the present security, or future 
prosperity of the United States of America.’” Vol. I. pp. 127, 128. 


Humiliating as this was to independent minds, the Count 
was not to be satisfied while in any resort the American min- 
ister retained any right of choice, and Congress so far forgot 
their high character and the honor of the country as to add 
to the instructions a clause directing the minister ultimately 
to govern himself by the advice and opinion of the ministers 
of the king of France. Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut were of the small minority that voted against 
these propositions. All that remained was to get rid of Mr 
Adams, who by reason of his immovable firmness was 
obnoxious to the court of France. This was intended to be 
done by associating with him in the commission, Messrs 
Jay, Franklin, Jefferson, and Laurens. But whatever may 
have been expected by the French court from the course 
of policy they saw fit to pursue, and however much the 
country would have suffered by a blind obedience on the 
part of the commissioners, it was all happily frustrated by 
the firmness and foresight of the principal negotiator. Sub- 
sequent communications from the French minister in the fall 
of 1781 and winter of 1782, which we have not room par- 
ticularly to mention, opened at length the eyes of Congress, 
and made them sensible of the mortifying situation in which 
they had placed the country, in obliging them now to beg, 
through the influence of the French court, what previously 
they had demanded of their enemies as of right. In their 
reply to these communications Congress observe, that con- 
sidering “ ‘ the territorial claims of these States as heretofore 
made, their participation of the fisheries, and of the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, not only as their indubitable 
rights, but as essential to their prosperity, they trust that his 
majesty’s efforts will be successfully employed to obtain a 
sufficient provision and security of those rights; that they 
trust that the circumstances of the allies at the negotiations 
for peace will be so prosperous as to render their expecta- 
tions consistent with the spirit and moderation recommended 
by his majesty.’ ”’ 
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The surprise and mortification of Mr Jay when he re- 
ceived these instructions, may be easily imagined. That 
America was under great obligations to France, and that her 
gratitude for aid should be equally extensive, was not ques- 
tioned ; but this was no apology for requiring the entire 
surrender of our own view of the rights of the country to 
the opinions of others. The confidence of Congress was 
too overweening and implicit, and though that body pro- 
ceeded, it is to be presumed, in good faith, the fear even of 
the loss of that alliance, which indeed there was no reason to 
apprehend, was not one of those necessities that justifies 
what it requires. Mr Jay saw the matter in its true light, 
and wrote to Congress, September, 1781, in terms which 
show the lofty character of his patriotism and his sense of 
official and personal dignity. After some introductory re- 
marks upon his appointment and upon the instructions he 
had received, he proceeds : 


** ¢ So far as personal pride and reluctance to humiliation may 
render this appointment disagreeable, I view it as a very unim- 
portant circumstance; and should Congress, on any occasion, 
think it for the public good to place me in a station inferior and 
subordinate to the one I now hold, they will find me ready to de- 
scend from the one, and cheerfully undertake the duties of the 
other. My ambition will always be more gratified in being useful 
than conspicuous; for, in my opinion, the solid dignity of a man 
depends less on the height or extent of the sphere allotted to him, 
than on the manner in which he may fulfil the duties of it. 

‘* ¢ But, sir, as an American, I feel an interest in the dignity of 
my country, which renders it difficult for me to reconcile myself 
to the idea of the sovereign independent States of America sub- 
mitting, in the persons of their ministers, to be absolutely gov- 
erned by the advice and opinion of the servants of another sove- 
reign, especially in a case of such national importance. 

“«« That gratitude and confidence are due to our allies is not to 
be questioned ; and that it will probably be in the power of France 
almost to dictate the terms of peace for us, is but tootrue. That 
such extraordinary extent of confidence may stimulate our allies 
to the highest efforts of a generous friendship in our favor, is 
not to be denied ; and that this instruction receives some ap- 
pearance of policy from this consideration, may be admitted. 

‘“« «JT must, nevertheless, take the liberty of observing, that how- 
ever our situation may, in the opinion of Congress, render it 
necessary to relax their demands on every side, and even to direct 
their commissioners ultimately to concur (if nothing better can 
be done) in any peace or truce not subversive of our indepen- 
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dence, which France may be determined to accede to, yet that 
this instruction, besides breathing a degree of complacency not 
quite republican, puts it out of the power of your ministers to im- 
prove those chances and opportunities which, in the course of 
human affairs, happen more or less frequently unto all men. Nor 
is it clear that America, thus casting herself into the arms of the 
king of France, will advance either her interest or reputation 
with that or other nations.” Vol. I. pp. 121, 122. 


He concludes by saying that he does not know the senti- 
ments of his colleagues upon the subject, and “ entreats to be 
relieved from a station where he must necessarily receive 
and obey, under the name of opinions, the directions of those 
on whom he really thinks no American minister ought to be 
dependent, and to whom, in love for his country and zeal for 
her service, he is sure that his colleagues and himself are 
equal.”” The only reasons why Mr Jay did not immediately 
decline serving on the commission were, the probability that 
there would be no negotiations during that winter, and the 
distance he was from his native country. On the subject of 
these instructions, Gouverneur Morris, in his letter to Mr Jay 
of June, 1781, expresses himself thus forcibly and fully, viz. 
** When you come to find by your instructions that you must 
ultimately obey the dictates of the French minister, I am 
sure there is something in your bosom which will revolt at 
the servility of the situation. To have relaxed on all sides, 
to have given up all things, might easily have been expected 
from those minds which, softened by wealth and debased by 
fear, are unable to gain and unworthy to enjoy the blessings 
of freedom. But that the proud should prostitute the very 
little dignity this poor country was possessed of, would be 
indeed astonishing, if we did not know the near alliance 
between pride and meanness : men who have too little spirit 
to demand of their constituents that they do their duty, who 
have sufficient humility to beg a paltry pittance at the hands 
of any and every sovereign, such men will always be ready 
to pay the price which vanity shall demand from the vain.” 
“« No other Congress,”’ he adds, “ will surrender all, as this has 
to an ally.” 

At this period doubts were entertained by some of our 
statesmen of the sincerity and good faith of France towards 
this country. The value of her assistance had been ac- 
knowledged in the warmest terms of gratitude, and but 
little inclination existed to question the motive of the ser- 
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vice, till our difficulties commenced some years afterwards 
with the revolutionary party in France, and from that time 
to the present, the public mind has not been uniform upon 
the matter of her sincerity. We have not room in this con- 
nexion to enlarge much upon the subject, but we think it 
deserves at least a passing notice. Certainly no reason ex- 
isted why France should manifest any especial sympathy or 
regard for America ; it would be naturally excluded by the 
difference of religion between the two countries, by the 
difference of political principles, by our distance, by the bad 
example that a successful revolt of the British colonies 
would be to her own colonies. She certainly was the last 
power to go forth as a knight-errant and undertake a cru- 
sade for the liberties of mankind. She was in fact actuated 
by a desire to abridge the power of Great Britain, and the 
readiest way to effect this was by coming in aid of the 
American cause. The peace of 1763 had left France in an 
exhausted and impoverished condition, beaten by sea and by 
land, and deprived of large and valuable foreign possessions. 
In this situation she was found in 1775, when America took 
up arms to resist British oppression ; and her statesmen early 
seized the opportunity of devising the best mode of turning 
this to good account for their own country. In pursuance 
of this design, M. Turgot, one of the ministers of Louis the 
Sixtéenth, in April, 1776, drew up a paper entitled “ Reflec- 
tions upon the manner in which France and Spain ought to 
regard the consequences of the quarrel between Great Britain 
and her colonies.” In this he states that it would be most for 
the interest of France and Spain that the colonies should be 
subdued by Great Britain ; that if they should not be reduced 
before thetr resources were ruined, England would lose 
the advantages she had reaped from them in peace and in 
war, that if on the other hand they should be reduced, and 
their resources remain, they would preserve their courage and 
their desire for independence, and England would be obliged 
to employ forces to prevent a new revolt. That their resist- 
ance might be prolonged till their resources were exhausted, 
he recommends that France should assist them by means of 
the merchants with warlike stores and money, without aban- 
doning her neutrality or affording direct assistance ; that most 
of all, war or the appearance of war should be avoided, 
lest it should tend to bring about a reconciliation between 
the colonies and Great Britain, and thus expose France 
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to the danger which she most dreaded ; and that France 
should take measures to gain information from the colonies, 
without giving room to suspect that she had there any direct 
or authorized agent. This notable plan, in which he declares 
that Count de Vergennes concurs, speaks for itself; and this 
was the origin of French assistance; and in conformity to 
this the government acted in giving secret assistance to the 
colonies; and yet Vergennes, in May, 1782, as Dr Franklin 
mentions in his journal, when Mr Grenville remarked to the 
Count that the war between England and France, “ had been 
provoked by the encouragement given by France to the 
Americans to revolt, grew a little warm, and declared firmly 
that the breach was made, and our independence declared 
long before we received the least encouragement from 
France ; and he defied the world to give the smallest proof 
of the contrary.” 

The Count in a “ memorial” addressed to his sovereign, 
in March, 1784, after the peace, reminds his majesty, that he 
(his majesty) had employed himself seriously about the means 
of repressing the pride and ambition of England, and of 

reventing the revolution in America from turning to the pre- 
judice of France. During the war also the French govern- 
ment declared to England that they had at all times manifested 
a dislike to any engagements with the colonies: that the alli- 
ance was eventual and purely defensive, and not to *take 
effect unless France should be attacked by England before the 
cessation of hostilities with the colonies. In addition to these 
things, the French republic afterwards, in their instructions 
to Genet, declare “‘ that the ministers of Louis the Sixteenth 
thought it right for France to hinder the United States from 
taking that political stability of which they were capable, 
because they would soon acquire a strength which it was 
== they would be eager to abuse ; and that the same 

achiavelian policy influenced the operations of the war for 
independence, and the same duplicity reigned over the nego- 
tiations for peace.” Indeed it was not until after the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne with his well appointed army, the news of 
which spread dismay in England and induced her to offer 
terms of conciliation, that France consented to form a treaty 
with this country, which she then did with eagerness, although 
all the former advances of America to that effect had been 
treated with coolness. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr Jay was ignorant while 
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in Spain of what had long before taken place in Congress at 
the instance of Gerard and Luzerne,—and his biographer 
informs us that he early discovered the design of France to 
countenance the Spanish claims, “and on several occasions 
thought the French ambassador at Madrid, Count Mont- 
morin, less zealous in promoting his negotiations than con- 
sisted with his professions.”” ‘The Count while at Madrid 
wrote to Vergennes, that Spain was determined to exclude 
America from the navigation of the Mississippi, knowing 
that the latter in spite of all obstacles would soon engross 
the trade of New Orleans and Mexico, and become a dan- 
gerous neighbour; that Spain was determined to make the 
Indians a barrier between the two powers, “ and that his 
most Christian majesty could not afford his Catholic majesty 
a greater proof of his attachment than in employing his 
influence in the United States, to divert their views from 
the navigation of the Mississippi.” 

It has been intimated, we are well aware, that Mr Jay was 
unduly suspicious of the French cabinet, and that he indulged 
in jealousy, without any sufficient or real cause. If this 
were so, it is equally true on the other side that Dr Franklin’s 
confidence was too implicit. But we think it was not so, 
and that from what he previously knew, as well as from what 
occurred during the negotiations at Paris, and from the letter 
of Marbois, to which we shall again refer, he was justified in 
his watchfulness and his caution. At the present day we 
have indeed the further evidence, which Mr Jay had not, of 
the motives of France, derived from the papers of Turgot 
and Vergennes, which were found by the French revolution 
ary party with other secret documents in the cabinet of Louis 
the Sixteenth, and were afterwards published by order of 
the convention. ‘These ought to confirm the views of the 
present generation as to the motives and policy of France, 
and area silent commendation of the sagacity of Mr Jay, who 
shaped his course from what he observed, without the addi- 
tional light that this publication has shed upon the subject. 

Mr Jay arrived in Paris, June 23d, 1782, clothed with the 
instructions we have before mentioned, by which he and his 
colleagues were required, in the negotiations for peace, to 
govern themselves ultimately by the advice and opinion of 
the French ministry. Of the other gentlemen named in the 
commission, Dr Franklin was then in Paris, Mr Adams was 
at Amsterdam, Mr Laurens was a prisoner on parole in 
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England, and Mr Jefferson had not left America. Nothing 
had then been done towards the negotiation, if we except 
some preliminary conversations, not of an official character, 
between Dr Franklin and Messrs Oswald and Grenville. 
In February preceding, the British parliament, in unison with 
the feeling of the nation, had declared for peace, and in con- 
sequence a new ministry had been formed, desirous indeed of 
peace, but desirous also if possible of making “ an accommo- 
dation short of the acknowledgment of American indepen- 
dence.” In Franklin’s Journal the conversations to which 
we have alluded are particularly set down, and from the 
whole Journal, which ends at June 29, 1782, we gather that 
it was his opinion that there should be no accommodation 
with Great Britain short of the acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence — that our independence was a thing already secured, 
and was not to be bargained for. In the articles handed to 
Oswald, July 10th, seventeen days after the arrival of Mr Jay, 
Dr Franklin mentions among the terms necessary to be 
granted, ‘“‘Independence full and complete in every sense to 
the thirteen United States,” “a freedom of fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland,” &c. &c. 

Up to this period, the British cabinet had used all the 
address of which they were capable to detach America from 
France, and to compromise with the former, without being 
reduced to the mortifying necessity of an avowal of Ameri- 
can independence. On the 15th of June Mr Grenville 
called on Franklin, and announced to him the arrival of a 
courier, furnishing him with full powers to treat with America. 
These powers, which authorized him to treat with the minis- 
ters of France, and the ministers of any other prince or 
State, Vergennes thought sufficient to embrace America; 
but Franklin doubted their sufficiency, more especially as the 
Enabling Act was not yet passed, and as the British govern- 
ment still affected to consider the Americans as revolted 
subjects. He declined discussing “ the topic of reconciliation, 
until he should find the -negotiation more certainly com- 
menced.” At length, on the 25th of July, Mr Oswald re- 
ceived a commission empowering him “ to treat, consult of, 
and conclude with any commissioner or commissioners named, 
or to be named by the thirteen colonies or plantations in 
North America, and any body or bodies, corporate or politic, 
or any assembly or assemblies, or description of men, or any 
person or persons whatsoever, a peace or truce with the said 
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colonies or plantations, or any part thereof.” Mr Jay very 
properly objected to this commission “ that it would be de- 
scending from the ground of independence to treat under the 
description of colonies. ‘The Count (Vergennes) advanced 
various arguments to obviate this objection ; and Dr Franklin 
declared that the commission would do.” But Mr Jay felt 
satisfied that to treat under such a commission would be de- 
rogatory to the dignity of his country, and after endeavouring, 
though in vain, to impress Dr Franklin with this view, he 
boldly assumed the sole “responsibility of violating the ex- 
press commands of Congress,’ and solemnly assured Mr 
Oswald he would have no concern in any negotiation in 
which the United States were not treated as an independent 
nation.” At the request of Mr Oswald he drew up the form 
of a commission with which he would be satisfied, acknow- 
ledging on the part of the king of Great Britain the indepen- 
dence of the United States, to be considered as a preliminary 
article to the proposed treaty, and authorizing the commis- 
sioner to treat with the commissioners of the United States. 
This was August 15, 1782. 


* Count Vergennes, who was ignorant of this transaction, 
again urged Mr Jay to proceed in the negotiation, which he 
again refused todo. The next day the Count had a conference 
with Mr Fitzherbert, the British minister at Paris, who directly 
after the conference sent a courier to his court. The British cab- 
inet did not return an answer to Mr Oswald’s despatch till after 
Mr Fitzherbert’s had been received. The answer announced the 
king’s intention to grant to America unconditional independence, 
as an article of treaty. Mr Jay remarked to Mr Oswald that he 
suspected Mr Fitzherbert’s courier had suggested the idea of 
granting independence by treaty ; on which the latter acknow- 
ledged, that Count Vergennes had told Mr Fitzherbert that the 
present commission was sufficient, and that the British cabinet 
had been informed that such was his opinion.” pp. 143, 144. 


Mr Jay also prepared a letter to Oswald on the part of the 
American commissioners, declining absolutely to treat under 
his present commission, but Dr Franklin thought it “ rather 
too positive, and therefore rather imprudent, for that in case 
Britain should remain firm, and future circumstances should 
compel us to submit to their mode of treating, we should do 
it with an ill grace. Besides, the Doctor seemed to be much 
perplexed and fettered by our instructions to be guided by the 
advice of this Court.” ‘ Neither of these considerations,” 
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continues Mr Jay in his Journal, “ had weight with me; for 
as to the first [ could not conceive of any event which would 
render it proper and therefore possible for America to treat 
in any other character than as an independent nation ; and as 
to the second I could not believe that Congress intended we 
should follow any advice which might be repugnant to their 
dignity and interest.” As Dr Franklin declined signing the 
letter, Mr Jay did not sign it, but gave a copy of it to Mr 
Oswald, who sent it to his government. Mr Jay felt very 
much dissatisfied with the conduct of Vergennes, in interfer- 
ing “to prevent the English cabinet from granting a proper 
commission to Oswald, — and felt fully justified in shaping 
his own course for the future, without reference to the wishes 
of the French minister.” 

While the negotiation was in this uncertain situation, 
Mr Jay received, on the 6th of September, a long and 
argumentative letter from M. Rayneval, the confidential sec- 
retary of Vergennes, attempting to show that America had no 
claim to the territory bordering upon the Mississippi, and pro- 
posing a conciliatory line which “ would have deprived the 
United States not only of all the land north of the Ohio, but 
also of parts of the present states of Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
and nearly the whole of the states of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi.” Mr Jay understood of course these to be the views 
of the French cabinet, and that the latter would act upon them 
in the pending negotiations. The next morning afier this 
letter was written, Rayneval set out for England, with the 
greatest secrecy, and it was industriously given out that he 
was gone into the country. On the same morning the 
Spanish ambassador, ‘contrary to his usual practice,’ hur- 
ried to Versailles with post horses, and was several hours in 
conference with Vergennes and Rayneval before the latter 
set out. It was not till the 9th of September that Mr Jay 
heard of the Secretary’s secret mission, and the next day 
he received a copy of a letter written in cipher, the 31st 
March, 1782, by M. Marbois, the French Charge des Affaires 
at Philadelphia, to Count Vergennes. 


‘In this letter Marbois informs the minister, that in South 
Carolina and several other States, the determination of Congress, 
which ‘ leaves the king master of the terms of the treaty of peace 
or truce,’ is known and generally approved ; but that Mr Samuel 
Adams is using his endeavours to raise in Massachusetts a party 
opposed to peace, unless the Eastern States shall be admitted 
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to the fisheries. He intimates that it would be useless and dan- 
gerous to oppose this party in the newspapers, but suggests the ex- 
pediency of acommunication from the king to Congress, express- 
ing ‘his surprise that the Newfoundland fisheries have been 
included in the new instructions ; that the United States therein 
set forth pretensions, without any regard to the king’s rights, and 
without considering the impossibility they are under of making 
conquests, and keeping what belongs to Great Britain.’ He goes 
on to remark, ‘ it were even to be wished that this declaration be 
made while New York, Charleston, and Penobscot are in the 
enemy’s hands. Our allies will be less tractable than ever upon 
these points whenever they recover these important posts.’”’ pp. 
145, 146. 


We are well aware that a question has been made ina 
respectable quarter as to the genuineness of this letter, or at 
least as to the fidelity of the translation. Our author there- 
fore in a note states, “ that a gentleman employed in the for- 
eign service of the United States informed the author, that 
being in Paris some time after the fall of Bonaparte, he be- 
came acquainted with M. Marbois, and conversed with him 
on the subject of this very letter; that he acknowledged 
it to be his, and admitted that the translation, although not 
in all respects entirely accurate, had yet done him no injus- 
tice.’ The elder President Adams, in his letter to the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, July, 1783, says —‘‘ M. Marbois’s 
letter is to me full proof of the principles of the Count de 
Vergennes. Why? Because I know, (for it was personally 
communicated to me, upon my passage home by M. Mar- 
bois himself,) the intimacy and confidence there is between 
these two.” 

From the various and strong circumstances that had been 
presented to the mind of Mr Jay, in connexion with Rayne- 
val’s secret mission, and Marbois’s letter, and from conversa- 
tions with Vergennes, he had abundant reason to think that the 
French cabinet did not approve “of the demands of Amer- 
ica to be treated by Britain as independent previously to a 
treaty,” nor countenance her claim to a participation in the 
fisheries, and to the free navigation of the Mississippi, and 
the territory extending to its banks. Thus situated, he be- 
lieved it his duty to counteract the supposed designs of 
France in the mission of Rayneval, and, therefore, with sig- 
nal promptness and decision, without advising with Dr Frank- 
lin or with the French Government, he forthwith despatch- 
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ed an intelligent and confidential gentleman to England, to 
communicate to Lord Shelburne the firm and determined 
sentiments and purposes of America on these subjects, with 
such reasonings as were well adapted to enforce them. Ray- 
neval’s confidential note to the English minister has lately 
been published, and bears only in two particulars upon 
America, viz. 


“Ist. As the independence of America is a thing agreed upon, 
no remarks need be made on that subject. 

“2d. An arrangement for the fisheries of Newfoundland. This 
matter has been treated discursively with Mr Fitzherbert. If the 
ideas which have been proposed to him are judged impracticable, 
I am persuaded they will be weighed with equity at Versailles.” 


Independence had indeed been agreed on, as an article of 
the proposed treaty, but not asa preliminary. With regard 
to the fisheries, ‘‘ the ideas proposed to Mr Fitzherbert by 
the French cabinet, perhaps may never be known. We 
have no right to suppose these zdeas favorable to the United 
States ; but there is reason to believe to the contrary. Sev- 
eral weeks after Count de Vergennes’ confidential secretary 
returned, he had a conversation with the American com- 
missioners, and contested the right of the United States to 
the back lands, and when he asked them what they expect- 
ed as to the fisheries, and was answered that the United 
States demanded the same right they had formerly enjoyed, 
‘He contested the propriety of that demand, adding some 
strictures on the ambition and restless views of Mr Adams, and 
intimated that we might be contented with the coast fish- 
ery.” 

a de Vergennes, as well as Rayneval, told Mr Jay that 
the object of the mission was to ascertain whether Lord 
Shelburne was sincerely desirous of peace. Was not the 
Count satisfied on this point before? Had there been any 
obstacle for several months previous to commencing negotia- 
tions, save Franklin’s question of the sufficiency of Gren- 
ville’s powers, which the Count declared sufficient? And af- 
terwards, when Mr Jay arrived and objected to Oswald’s 
commission, was there even then any obstacle except the de- 
termination of Mr Jay, not to treat under that commission 
which the Count, as well as Franklin, deemed ample, and 
urged upon Mr Jay to the very limit of diplomatic delicacy. 
We apprehend on the whole, that the ostensible cause was 
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not the real cause, and that the success of the gentleman 
sent by Mr Jay rendered it necessary to explain the purpose 
of the mission as it was explained. 

If France was desirous of promoting anything beyond our 
nominal independence, the manifestation was too equivocal 
in opposing us in the vastly important measures of bounda- 
ries, fisheries, and the navigation of the Mississippi, to consist 
with the cordial love and the honesty she professed. — 
What was her object, we have before stated and endeavour- 
ed briefly to substantiate from authentic history. 

While his messenger was in England, Mr Jay completed 
the letter to Vergennes, which he and Dr Franklin had 
agreed to write to him, stating their objections to treat with 
Mr Oswald under his then commission. This letter is con- 
tained at length in Mr Jay’s secret Journal, and we regret 
that his son has omitted it in the second volume, where he 
has published the rest of the Journal. It is a lucid, full and 
triumphant vindication of the course that had been pursued, 
especially by Mr Jay, in refusing to treat with Mr Oswald. 
While Franklin had it under consideration, news arrived of 
the complete success of the gentleman sent by Mr Jay, who 
returned with a courier, “bearing for Mr Oswald a commis- 
sion authorizing him to treat with the commissioners of the 
United States of America,” in terms as express and full as 
Mr Jay had required. 

The negotiations were thus commenced under flattering 
auspices, and certain preliminaries were settled, and for- 
warded to the English government. Mr Adams, in the 
mean time, had arrived, and concurred fully in the sentiments 
of Mr Jay, touching the intrigues of France and Spain, and 
cordially approved of every step that he had taken in a mat- 
ter of no ordinary responsibility. Mr Laurens arrived on the 
29th of November, and the provisional articles were signed 
by Mr Oswald and the American commissioners on the fol- 
lowing day. ‘This was the only step they could then take, 
as no treaty of peace could be made separately by the United 
States under her alliance with France, till England and 
France were ready to end the war. The negotiations had 
been by the consent of all the commissioners kept secret 
from the French cabinet, as the latter did not enter into the 
views of the United States. Count de Vergennes was in- 
dignant when he heard of the progress and termination of 
the negotiation, for the king of France was no longer master 
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of the terms of peace, and immediately wrote a very re- 
proachful letter to Dr Franklin on the subject. But the 
Spanish ambassador seemed particularly pleased with the 
sagacity and ability of Mr Jay — whom he met the day af- 
ter, ‘and tapping him on the shoulder, said very significant- 
ly, ‘eh bien, mon ami, vouz avez tres bien fait.’” 

Surmises have been abroad and have found their way 
into grave works, that Dr Franklin was willing to accept of a 
truce from Great Britain, and that he was indifferent to the 
American claim of an equal participation in the bank fish- 
eries. We have seen letters of that period, severe and bitter 
in their censure of him, written by our public men ; but they 
have not induced us to justify these notions, or to question 
his integrity and love of country. He had, it is true, the 
most implicit confidence in the French court, and for that 
reason, but for Mr Jay and Mr Adams, he would have been 
subjected to the designs of Vergennes, even to the extent 
of signing a treaty permanently injurious to the United 
States. He believed that the aid furnished to America, was 
most generous and disinterested. He was, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly flattered by the unbounded attention and adulation 
he received in France, by which means an ascendency was 
gained over his judgment, which Vergennes probably well 
understood how to take advantage of. In his journal there 
are ever and anon out-breakings of a self-complacent spirit 
when he recites, with abundant satisfaction, instances of the 
personal consideration in which he was held; but this van- 
ity may in charity be regarded as the pardonable weakness 
of one who had struggled hard with circumstances, and 
gained an acknowledged and honorable distinction. In 
short, we cannot better express our view of the conduct of 
Dr Franklin in the negotiation, than in the following words 
of our author, in which we fully concur. 

“Tt is due to Dr Franklin to state, that he cordially united 
with his colleagues in maintaining the claims of Congress re- 
specting boundaries, the Mississippi, and the fisheries. He never 
questioned either the justice or the importance of these claims ; 
but he did question the propriety of making the success of these 
claims an ultimatum of peace, when Congress had not made it so. 
He did not, at first, feel himself at liberty to disregard the advice 
of the French minister, after being directed by Congress to follow 
it; nor could he persuade himself, that an ally who had expended 
so much blood and treasure in effecting the independence of his 
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country, could view her future power and prosperity with jealousy. 
Had the Doctor been the sole commissioner, it is not probable 
that he would have penetrated the designs of the French court, 
nor that he would have assumed the responsibility of violating his 
instructions. Yielding to the advice of Vergennes, he would 
have treated with Oswald under his first commission, consenting 
that the acknowledgment of independence should form an article 
of the treaty. But for this article, the court of St James, in- 
structed by that of Versailles, would have demanded certain con- 
cessions, and Count Vergennes would have assured him that the 
abandonment of the fisheries, the Mississippi and the territory 
adjoining it, were matters of necessity, not of choice; that on 
these points Britain was inflexible, and that France could not be 
expected to prolong the war solely to procure for the United States 
objects to which their title.was, at least, questionable. Thus, 
urged on the one hand by France, and fettered on the other by 
his instructions, Franklin would, in all human probability, but 
with feelings of deep mortification and regret, have set his hand 
to a treaty sacrificing rights which he had himself ably and zeal- 
ously maintained, and which he knew to be of inestimable value 
to his country.” pp. 153, 154. 

“ That Dr Franklin finally concurred with his colleagues as to 
the real views of the French court is apparent from the following 
passages in a letter from the commissioners to the secretary of 
foreign affairs, —a letter bearing the Doctor’s signature. ‘We 
knew this court and Spain to be against our claims to the 
western country. As we had reason to imagine that the arti- 
cles respecting boundaries, the refugees, and the fisheries did not 
correspond with the policy of this court, we did not communicate 


the preliminaries to the minister until after they were signed.’ ” 
pp. 154, 155. 

Reports having been circulated in America “ that the court 
of France was at the bottom against the United States ob- 
taining the fishery and the territory,” in the great extent 
they were secured by the treaty,and “ that Dr Franklin favor- 
ed, or did not oppose this design,” the Doctor wrote to 
Messrs Adams and Jay, “ not willing to suffer an accusation 
which falls little short of treason to his country, to pass with- 
out notice, when the means of effectual vindication, are at 
hand,” and appealed to them as “ witnesses of his conduct 
in that affair.” In their reply, they bear full and satisfactory 
testimony to his fidelity, in relation to the boundaries and 
fisheries, and Mr Jay adds, “ your conduct respecting them, 
throughout the negotiation, indicated a strong and steady at- 
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tachment to both these objects, and in my opinion promoted the 
attainment of them.” We are pleased with these attesta- 
tions to the fidelity and zeal of Franklin, because the good 
name of our public men is a part of the character of the 
country. The question in relation to him is entirely distinct 
from that of the sincerity of the French Court, concerning 
which we have already expressed our opinion. 

In the first volume there is an account of two conversa- 
tions between Mr Jay and Mr Oswald, in relation to the de- 
signs of France upon this country, of a most singular charac- 
ter, and which, if reliance is to be placed upon them, “ con- 
vict,” as the author remarks, “ the French government of a 
degree of perfidy and baseness, rarely paralleled in history.” 
We have room only for a very coneise account of them, taken 
from Mr Jay’s Diary. Mr Jay visited Oswald, Oct. 21, 1782, 
and in the course of the conversation, the latter told him 
that he had seen Mr Pultney, an English gentleman, at 
Paris, within a few days, who related to him “ that in the 
latter part of last winter, or beginning of last spring, there 
was an Englishman of distinction here who, in conversation 
with a friend of Mr Vergennes, expressed his regret that the 
affairs of America could not be so arranged as to lead to 
peace. The friend mentioned this to Vergennes, who agreed 
to admit the Englishman to an audience on the subject. — 
Accordingly, the Englishman and this friend waited upon 
the minister, who, in the conferenee, offered to divide Amer- 
ica with Britain, and in case the latter agreed to the partition, 
that the force of France and Britain should be used to re- 
duce it to the obedience of the respective sovereigns. On 
parting, the minister said that in case this offer should not be 
accepted, he reserved to himself the right of denying all that 
he had said about it ; that this offer was refused, and that 
the friend in a letter to the Englishman had expressed his 
regret on the subject.” 

The second conversation was 22d December, 1782, when 
Mr Oswald related in confidence, a communication that 
Lord Mount Stuart, the English minister at Turin, who had 
dined with him that day, had made to him. His Lordship 
showed him letters written with his own hand, (“for he 
would not confide them to his secretary,”) to Lord Hillsbo- 
rough, beginning as early as September, 1780, in which he 
states that a Mr Mally, who had formerly travelled with 
Lord Mount Stuart, and was an honorary professor at Ge- 
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neva, and employed to write the history of Hesse, &c., and 
well known among men of letters, “was employed by Mr 
Neckar to make overtures to Lord Mount Stuart about put- 
ting an end to the war by dividing America between 
Britain and France ; the latter to have the eastern part. 


‘“‘ Mr Oswald also says that Lord Mount Stuart went to Geneva 
on the occasion, where he conversed with Mr Mally, and that his 
lordship read to him out of his letter-book French letters from this 
Mr Mally to his lordship on the subject, after his return to Turin: 
that this correspondence contains a very curious and particular 
account of foreign intrigue, and particularly that Neckar wished 
for peace, because his system could only raise money enough 
to provide for old arrears and for current expenses; and were 
he obliged to sustain the expense of the war, he must break in 
upon it, and perhaps be’ disgraced; it also mentioned the in- 
trigues to get De Sartine out of the marine department ; and 
Mr Oswald says that the overtures about America were conducted 
with a variety of precautions for secrecy, and with a stipulation or 
condition that both parties, in case they did not agree, should be 
at liberty to deny all that passed..... He added ‘it was a little 
strange that so extraordinary a matter should come so circum- 
stantial and correspondent from such different and unconnected 
quarters.’ ... . That he could say more, but that it would not be 
proper for him at present to enter into a detail of further particu- 
lars.” p. 156. 

Mr Jay writes down these communications without a sin- 
gle remark, nor is it known what his sentiments were upon 
the subject. His wise and habitual prudence would not al- 
low him to comment upon them without further evidence, 
although we may perhaps judge somewhat of the inclinations 
of his own mind, from this insertion in his “ Diary,’ and 
from a knowledge of his distrust of the sincerity of the 
friendship of France for America. Our readers will judge for 
themselves of the degree of credit to which these are entitled. 


“The high respect entertained for Mr Oswald by the American 
commissioners precludes all suspicion that the facts above related 
were fabricated by him. How far he was imposed upon by his 
informants, how far his informants were themselves deceived, and 
how far these relations are correct or otherwise, are questions 
which probably will never be fully answered.” p. 159. 


It may not be out of place to add here a few extracts of 
letters from Mr Adams, to show the clear result at which he 
arrived, after long and diligent observation, concerning the 
designs of the French Court. In his letter from Paris, No- 
vember 17, 1782, he says: 
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“‘ A whole system of policy is now as glaring as the day, which 
perhaps Congress and the people of America have little suspicion 
of. ‘The evidence now results from a large view of all our Euro- 
pean negotiations. The same principle and the same system has 
been uniformly pursued from the beginning of my knowledge of 
our affairs in Europe in April, 1778, to this hour. It has been 
pursued in France, in Spain, in Holland, in Russia and even in 
England. In substance it has been this, in assistance afforded us 
in naval force and in money to keep us from succumbing and 
nothing more. ‘To prevent us from ridding ourselves wholly of 
our enemies and from growing rich and powerful, to prevent us 
from obtaining acknowledgments of our independence by other 
foreign powers and from acquiring consideration in Europe, or any 
advantage in peace, but what is expressly stipulated in the treaties ; 
to deprive us of the Grand fishery, the Mississippi river, the 
western lands, and to saddle us with the tories.” 


Mr Adams then speaks of the negotiations in Russia, 
Spain and Holland, and declares that when in Holland the 
French ambassador 


*** Did everything in his power to prevent my success ’—‘ until 
I had declared to him that no advice of his or the Count de 
Vergennes, nor even a requisition from the king should restrain 
me ; and when he found I was a man not to be managed, &c. — 
he fell in with me, in order to give the air of French influence to 
measures which French influence never could have accomplished, 
and which he thought would be carried, even if he opposed it.” 


In his letter of the 8th of the same month, in speaking ‘of 
the importance attached in Europe to rank, etiquette and 
“every species of punctilio, even down to the visits of 
cards,” he adds, 


** It is the same thing with states. If Mr Jay and I had yielded 
the punctilio of rank, and taken the advice of Count de Vergennes 
and Dr Franklin by treating with the English or Spaniards, be- 
fore we were put upon the equal footing that our rank demanded, 
we should have sunk in the minds of the English, French, Span- 
iards, Dutch and all the neutral powers. ‘The Count de Ver- 
sm certainly knows this. If he does not, he is not even an 

uropean statesman. If he knows it, what inference can we 
draw, but that he means to keep us down if he can —to keep his 
hand under our chins to prevent us from drowning, but not to lift 
our heads out of water.” 


In relation to the departure from instructions, he says — 


“When the French ministers in America or Europe communi- 
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cate everything to us, we may venture to be equally communica- 
tive tothem. But when everything is concealed from us more cau- 
tiously I believe than it is from England, we shall do ourselves 
injustice if we are not upon our guard. If we conduct ourselves 
with caution, prudence, moderation and firmness, we shall succeed 
in every great point; but if Congress, or their ministers abroad, 
suffer themselves to be intimidated by threats, slanders, or insinu- 
ations, we shall be duped out of the fishery, the Mississippi, much 
of the western lands, compensation to the tories, and Penobscot at 
least, if not Kennebec.” 


To a friend he writes from Paris, March 24, 1783 —— 


** Nothing, my dear friend, surprises me. I have seen so exten- 
sive and long continued a system of imposture practised upon Con- 
gress and their ministers, and have so long smarted under the 
torments of it, that no fresh instance can surprise me... . . For 
my own part, I have resigned all and shall go home, and have 
some hopes of opening the eyes of our countrymen in some par- 
ticulars. But to stay in Europe with my veins tingling with con- 
tempt and detestation of the odious impositions practised upon us, 
is impossible. I had rather drive a truck in the town of Boston.” 


The great dread of France, as we have seen, was, lest there 
should be a reconciliation between Great Britain and the 
colonies. Louis the Sixteenth, himself, so declares it in a 
letter he wrote to Charles the Third, King of Spain, &th of 
January, 1778. In this, after stating that he had secretly 
supplied the Americans with the means of prolonging the 
war, that the capture of Burgoyne and the situation of 
Howe’s army had satisfied him that America could not be 
subjugated by force — that Lord North had proposed a plan 
of conciliation to the colonies, he then adds, “ J’ai pensé q’il 
etait juste et nécessaire, ayant avisé aux propositions que 
font ces insurgens, de commencer a traiter avec eux, pour em- 
pécher leur reunion d la metropole.” In another letter, March 
10, 1778, the same views are further enlarged upon — and 
as to American independence, in a memoir of the French 
cabinet to the Court of Vienna, in 1781, when the media- 
tion of the Empress of Russia had been offered, and Prince 
Kaunitz expressed a doubt whether France and Spain were 
sincere in their desire for peace, we find the following lan- 
guage, viz. that if a definitive treaty cannot be made “ le 
congrés pourrait se contenter D’Une Treve 4 longues 
années, tandis que la France ferait une paix definitive — 
ce dernier expediént en méme temps qu’il serait le plus 
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agréeable 4 |’ Angleterre, et par conséquent le plus propre a 
acheminer la paix, semble devoir remplir également le double 
but des Americains, savoir, la tranquillité et la liberté. — 
L’ example de la Hollande (sous Henri iV.) est le meilleur que 
Pon puisse leur présenter pour les en convaincre.” To this is 
to be added that Great Britain shall treat with them as a free 
nation, &c. 

Our remarks have already been so far extended, that we 
must omit many interesting particulars on which we intended 
to enlarge, and must pass over briefly the remainder of Mr 
Jay’s distinguished, useful, and importantcareer. In August, 
1783, the agreement was completed between Mr Hartley, the 
British commissioner, and the American commissioners, 
Messrs Adams, Franklin and Jay, “ to adopt the preliminary 
articles for the definitive treaty of peace.” France and 
Spain having also completed their negotiations with Great 
Britain, all the treaties were signed on the 3d of September 
following. The ability, fidelity and success with which the 
American commissioners conducted the business to its final 
and happy termination under circumstances of difficulty and 
embarrassment of no ordinary kind, received, as they richly 
deserved, the warmest praise and gratitude of the country. 

On the conclusion of the treaty, Mr Jay having satisfied, 
as he thought, the claims of his country upon his time and 
services, felt anxious to return and devote himself to what he 
most of all loved, the felicities of private life, and the educa- 
tion of his children. But his country still demanded of him 
that he should return to Spain at her instance, and endeavour 
to negotiate a treaty with that procrastinating cabinet. The 
state of his health, however, impaired by his arduous public 
services, compelled him to relinquish the project; and in re- 
lation to an embassy to England he wrote to Secretary 
Livingston, that if his friends should wish him to take the 
office, he would not come in competition with Mr Adams, 
* that faithful servant of the public,’ whose claims to the of- 
fice are founded on “ equity and reason, who deserves well of 
his country, and is very able to serve her.”” Mr Jay landed 
at New York on the 24th of July, 1784, and was welcomed 
with enthusiasm by his fellow citizens, and presented with 
the freedom of the city in a gold box. He intended imme- 
diately resuming the practice of law, but he was persuaded 
to accept the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to which 
he had heen elected by Congress more than two months be- 
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fore his return. ‘This station was the most responsible and 
laborious one under the old confederation, and required the 
whole time and attention of the incumbent. It was filled 
by Mr Jay with great acceptance from that period till the 
ratification of the present constitution. While in this office, 
he was employed by Congress to enter into negotiations for 
a treaty with Gardoqui, the Spanish minister, whom the 
King had sent over for that purpose — but after long and 
full discussions, the subject was finally dropped, as Spain 
would not yield to our nght to navigate the Mississippi even 
within our own borders, and Congress would not consent to 
relinquish it. Mr Jay was willing to consent, for the sake 
of gaining valuable commercial privileges, and because 
America was not ina situation to establish her claim by force 
of arms, to forbear for a space of twenty or thirty years to 
navigate the Mississippi below our southern boundary, and it 
is a little singular that Virginia, whose delegates had success- 
fully moved Congress to order Mr Jay in 1781, to make a 
formal surrender of the right to navigate the Mississippi, be- 
low our boundaries, should now introduce resolutions denying 
the authority of Congress even to suspend the navigation 
below that point. Amid the inconsistencies of others, he 
always preserved consistency himself. 

Mr Jay was soon satisfied that under the numerous de- 
fects of the confederation — defects that could not be rem- 
edied by amendment, because they were inherent and radi- 
cal, the country must rapidly decline in power, and by 
its territorial divisions, and the jealousies of its local govern- 
ments must in all human probability be broken up into dis- 
tinct and perhaps hostile communities. He believed, how- 
ever, that in the end we were “ to become a great and re- 
spectable people,” but with Washington and a host of others 
of the purest patriots of the revolution, he was persuaded 
that it could only be by one strong government, emanating 
directly from “ THE PEOPLE,” national in its character, sove- 
reign in its appropriate sphere, and with strength sufficient 
to support it in the exercise of its legislative, executive and 
judicial functions. The part he took in this most interesting 
crisis of our public affairs, and in the New York convention 
on the question of adopting the United States constitution, 
and in his able letters in the Federalist, is well known, and 
needs no other praise than that which cannot be gainsaid 
— the subsequent prosperity and power of the country. As 
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soon as the new government was organized, President Wash- 
ington, with his usual discrimination, marked out Mr Jay as 
one whose abilities must be called into exercise, and “ asked 
his acceptance of any office he might prefer.” He selected the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and “ was accordingly, 
on the 26th September, 1789, appointed Chief Justice of 
that Court.” He held this office till 1794, and was labori- 
rious, active, and intelligent in the discharge of its dignified 
and important duties. But few of his judicial opinions are 
upon record —the one that he gave in the case of Chis- 
holm’s executors against the state of Georgia, where it was 
decided that a State may be made a party defendant in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, under a just construc- 
tion of the constitution, is probably familiar to many of our 
readers, who can bear testimony to the lucid and cogent ar- 
gumentation with which the grave question is discussed in 
the simplicity and severity of truth. 

While Mr Jay held this office, he was nominated for Gov- 
ernor of his native State, by a large and respectable portion 
of his fellow citizens who were dissatisfied for various 
reasons with the conduct of Governor Clinton, and felt 
desirous of a chief magistrate who should be ardent in the 
support of the national government, and in what they deemed 
the interests of the State. Mr Jay received a majority of the 
votes. But the canvassers of the election, a majority of 
whom were political friends of Governor Clinten, rejected 
the votes of one county, because they ‘“ were forwarded by a 
sheriff whose commission had expired about six weeks be- 
fore,” though “ his successor had not then taken the oath of 
office and was of course not authorized to act.” They also 
rejected the votes of another county, because “ they had been 
forwarded by a deputy sheriff appointed by parol instead of 
a written instrument,” and of a third, because “ the officer 
falling sick on the road, had committed them to the care of an- 
other person”! After this “ purgation ” there was a majority 
of 108 votes for Governor Clinton, and seven of these spotless 
canvassers, a majority of the whole number, declared him 
duly elected. This corrupt and disgraceful conduct soon 
raised a cry of indignation throughout the State, and Mr 
Jay’s fellow citizens in every quarter, gave him the most 
heartfelt and touching manifestations of their feelings on the 
occasion. But the proceedings of his political enemies trou- 
bled him not who never heeded the breath of popular ap- 
plause — of that popularity that is run after. 
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“The chief justice was on the circuit when he learned the de- 
cision of the canvassers, and he thus noticed it in a letter to Mrs 
Jay :— 

**¢ A Hartford paper which I have just read mentions the result 
of the canvass; after hearing how the Otsego votes were circum- 
stanced, I perceived clearly what the event would be. The re- 
flection that the majority of the electors were for me, is a pleasing 
one; that injustice has taken place does not surprise me, and I 
hope will not affect you very sensibly. The intelligence found 
me perfectly prepared for it. Having nothing to reproach myself 
with in relation to this event, it shall neither discompose my tem- 
per nor postpone my sleep. A few years will put us all in the dust, 
and it will then be of more importance to me to have governed 
myself, than to have governed the State.’” pp. 288, 289. 


We are obliged to pass over, very briefly, the account we 
had proposed giving of Mr Jay’s negotiations with Great 
Britain, that resulted in the treaty of 1794, (the next most 
important transaction of his public career, after the treaty 
of 1783,) and of the remaining portions of his political and 
private life. The parties that so long convulsed the Union, 
had become in 1794 firmly established in the views which 
they respectively took of the policy of the country. The 
revolutionary party in France had propagated here to a great 
extent their wild notions of liberty and government, and found 
ardent supporters in the democratic societies, that were formed 
in various parts of the United States. The zealous aid that 
the latter gave to Genet, the representative of France, who 
wished toinvolve this country ina war with Great Britain is well 
known ; while their bitter hostility to the policy of Washing- 
ton, in his proclamation of neutrality, and in the other acts 
of his administration, of which Mr Jay was an honest, stren- 
uous, and able supporter, made that gentleman obnoxious to 
the democratic party, to an extent that can hardly be ima- 
gined at the presentday. The firmness of Washington saved 
the country from an immediate contest, and he determined 
to make one more effort to “avert from his country the 
evils of war.”” To this end he nominated John Jay, as the 
most fit man for minister plenipotentiary to the Court of St 
James, and after a stormy debate by those of the Senate 
who were determined to have no good understanding with 
Great Britain, seconded by the enemies of the national ad- 
ministration throughout the country, the nomination was 
confirmed by a large majority. Mr Jay consented with re- 
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luctance, at the urgent solicitation of Washington and his 
friends, and with the wish rather than the expectation of be- 
ing able to accomplish the object of his mission, to accept 
the appointment. He immediately proceeded to England, 
and commenced negotiations with Lord Grenville.’ Fortu- 
nately for the country, the discussions were between gen- 
tlemen who entertained a high regard for each other, and 
who conducted this difficult business with the most perfect 
candor, and good faith of men who ardently desired national 
reconciliation, and in this spirit, one objection after another, 
that often appeared insurmountable, was removed, and a 
treaty was finally concluded. 

Mr Jay was well aware, that no treaty he could make, 
would satisfy the party that was clamorous for war with 
Great Britain. Ina letter to Washington, from London, 
September 13, 1794, he writes, 

** That attempts will be made in America to frustrate this nego- 
tiation, I have not the most distant shadow of adoubt. I brought 
this belief and opinion with me; and my dependence then was, 
and still is, on the wisdom, firmness, and integrity of the govern- 
ment; on the general good sense of our people; and on those 
enlightened and virtuous characters among them who regard the 
peace, honor, and welfare of their country as primary objects.” 


p. 339. 


On the reception of the news that a treaty had been made, 
a violent outcry was raised by the democratic party through- 
out the country, before even a single one of its provisions 
was known. Mr Jay was denounced as a traitor who had 
sold his country for gold, and deserved the guillotine. Pro- 
cessions were formed, he was burnt in effigy, and no epi- 
thets of bitter reproach were spared on the occasion. The 
treaty, Mr Jefferson declared to be “ execrable ” — an “ in- 
famous act, which was really nothing more than a treaty of 
alliance between England and the Anglomen of this coun- 
try, against the legislature and people of the United States,” 
that the negotiator was “a rogue of a pilot,” who had run 
the vessel of state into an enemy’s port, and he called on 
the House of Representatives to save the people from “his 
avarice and corruption.” 

But amid all this turbulence, backed by numerous inflam- 
matory addresses, Washington, who had already been vilified 
by his political enemies, remained firm, and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, did not hesitate to ratify the treaty. 
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It is astonishing when we look back to the history of that 
day, to witness the extent to which party spirit was carried, 
in opposition to this treaty, and the attempts that were made 
to prevent its ratification, and after it was ratified to destroy 
its operation. But none of these things moved Mr Jay, 
whose conscious integrity, and whose belief in the final return 
of the good sense of the people, led him to believe that 
justice would in the end be done to his character and mo- 
tives. 

The treaty was soon blessed in its operations. It saved 
the country from a war for which she was not prepared, and 
laid the foundations of her subsequent commercial prosperi- 
ty. Our author institutes a critical comparison between this 
and subsequent treaties, some of which were made by those 
who had been most hostile to the treaty of 1794, and satisfac- 
torily shows that the latter, much abused as it was, gained 
more for the country, and was more beneficial in its effects 
than any that have since been made with the English cab- 
inet. 

When Mr Jay returned home in May, 1795, he found that 
he had just been elected Governor of the State of New 
York, by a large majority of his fellow citizens, who had 
gladly seized the occasion to manifest their sense of his ser- 
vices and of the injustice with which he had been treated at 
the previous election. Under a consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, he did not feel himself at liberty to decline ac- 
cepting this free will offering, and therefore resigned his 
office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the duties of his new office, to which he was again 
elected in 1798 by an increased majority, he was in the most 
emphatic sense, Chief Magistrate of the State and not of a 
party. During the whole of this perioc of six years, a pe- 
riod too of extreme party heat, when many were in office 
who had heaped upon him the most undeserving abuse, 
when many of his friends expected the spoils of victory, 


** Not one individual was dismissed by him from office on 
account of his politics. So long as an officer discharged his du- 
ties with fidelity and ability, he was certain of being continued, 
and hence his devotion to the public became identified with his 
personal interest. It is related that in the council, a member was 
urging in behalf of a candidate his zeal and usefulness as a fed- 
eralist, when he was interrupted by the governor, with ‘ That, sir, 
is not the question ; is he fit for the office?’” p. 392. 
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Mr Jay, the last year he was in office, was surrounded 
with a council of political opponents, who asserted a right 
to nominate candidates for office, independent of the Gov- 
ernor’s nomination. They rejected all his nominations, of 
which he had made a great number, and et last proceeded to 
nominate candidates of their own. 


“In this stage of the proceedings, and before a question had 
been taken on these irregular nominations, he adjourned the 
council. The council could not meet unless convened by the 
governor, and he resolved not to summon them again; and to in- 
cur the responsibility of leaving many important offices unfilled, 
rather than sanction a violation of the constitution.” pp. 424, 425. 

“* Some idea may be formed of the extent of that responsibility 
from the fact, that the whole civil commissions of eleven counties, 
and of the mayors of four cities, had expired.” p. 4206. 


All attempts to intimidate the Governor by party clamor 
failed, ‘‘and no appointments were made during the re- 
mainder of the term.” In a subsequent year, when Mr 
Jay was agprivate citizen, a convention of the people, of 
which a majority was of the opposite party, decided “ that 
the right of nomination was vested equally in the Governor 
and each member of the council.” This was the origin of 
the famous council of appointment, which in the course of 
time became so odious to the people as “a mere engine of in- 
trigue and corruption,” that it was abolished in the revised 
costitution of 1822, and the principal portion of the appoint- 
ing power was restored to the Governor, to whom it unques- 
tionably belonged under the old constitution. 

Mr Jay had early determined to retire from all public of- 
fice at the expiration of his term in the summer of 1801 ; 
and to devote the remainder of his life to the delightful en- 
aac of domestic quiet. No patriotic considerations in 

is Opinion required any longer his public services. Pres- 
ident Adams wrote to him in December, 1800, informing 
him that he had nominated him to his old office of Chief 
Justice of the United States, and urgently soliciting his ac- 
ceptance. “In the future administration of our country,” 
says the President with prophetic discernment, “the firmest 
security we can have against the effects of visionary schemes, 
or fluctuating theories will be in a solid judiciary; and no- 
thing will pei the hopes of the best men so much as your 
acceptance of this appointment.” Mr Jay, however, de- 
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clined this distinguished honor “ promptly and unequivocal- 
ly,” and remained firm in his deliberate resolution to return 
wholly to private life. 


** Few statesmen ever had less reason to be disgusted with pub- 
lic life, or ever quitted it with more real satisfaction, than Mr 
Jay. For twentyseven years he had been unremittingly engaged 
in the service of his country, and had filled many of her most 
important offices with general approbation. The honors confer- 
red upon him had been a spontaneous tribute to his worth; for he 
has been heard to say that in the whole course of his life he had 
never asked for a vote or an office. His political friends had 
supported him with zeal and constancy; and he enjoyed to the 
last the unlimited confidence of the party with which he had 
acted. The purity of his private character was not only unim- 
peached, but universally acknowledged and respected ; the suc- 
cess of his public measures afforded only a grateful retrospect ; 
and at the very moment of his retirement a station of high dig- 
nity and confidence was offered to his acceptance. When he 
withdrew from the public theatre, age had not rendered him in- 
sensible to its plaudits, or unable longer to command them. He 
was in his 56th year, and although he sought a life of tranquillity, 
it was one of active industry. 

“To many of his friends his retirement was a matter of aston- 
ishment, and still more his seclusion from the busy world in the 
sequestered spot he had chosen for his residence. Their surprise 
was owing to their imperfect acquaintance with his motives of 
action. He had indeed early devoted himself to the cause of his 
country, but it was not to enjoy her honors or to share her power. 
He sought not the glory which cometh from man, and the only 
power of which he was covetous was the command of himself. 
He served his country from obedience to what he believed the 
will of his Maker ; and when in his opinion that will no longer 
denied him the enjoyments of private life, he embraced them with 
eagerness and gratitude. Alluding in a letter to his late appoint- 
ment of chief justice, he remarked, that after much deliberation, 
he had come to the conclusion ‘ that his duty did not require him 
to accept it.’”” pp. 428, 429. 


Mr Jay, in the summer of 1801, removed to his paternal 
estate in the secluded agricultural village of Bedford, West- 
chester county, fifty miles from the city of New York, ac- 
companied by Mrs Jay, his amiable, affectionate, and de- 
voted wife, who most gladly relinquished with him the gay 
and fashionable world, in which they had so long been from 
necessity intimately versed. To this lady, who was the 
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daughter of Governor William Livingston of New Jersey, he 
was married in 1774, and the most appropriate tribute we 
can pay to her excellence, is that she was in her numerous 
virtues, accomplishments and sweet affections, a fitting 
companion for Mr Jay. She died in 1802. We cannot 
forbear quoting her answer to his letter in which he writes 
to her from Philadelphia of his appointment to negotiate a 
treaty with Great Britain, and of his reluctance to accept, but 
that public considerations convince him that “ to refuse it 
would be to desert his duty for the sake of his ease, and do- 
mestic concerns and comforts.” 


“ My pear Mr Jay,— Yesterday I received your two kind 
letters of Saturday and Sunday. I do indeed judge of your 
feelings by my own, and for that reason forebore writing while 
under the first impression of surprise and grief. 

‘** Your superiority in fortitude, as well as every other virtue, I 
am aware of ; yet I know too well your tenderness for your family 
to doubt the pangs of separation. Your own conflicts are suffi- 
cient; they need not be augmented by the addition of mine. 
Never was I more sensible of the absolute ascendency you have 
over my heart. When, almost in despair, I renounced the hope 
of domestic bliss, your image in my breast seemed to upbraid me 
with adding to your trials. That idea alone roused me from my 
despondency. I resumed the charge of my family, and even dare 
hope that, by your example, I shall be enabled to look up to that 
Divine Protector from whom we have indeed experienced the most 
merciful guardianship. 

“ The children continue well. They were exceedingly affected 
when they received the tidings, and entreated me to endeavour to 
dissuade you from accepting an appointment that subjects us to so 
painful a separation.” p. 313. 


From 1801 till his death, May 17, 1829, Mr Jay resided in 
Bedford. But while in retirement he did not remain inactive. 
He devoted his time to the superintendence and cultivation 
of his farm, to correspondence with his friends, to offices of 
good neighbourhood, “ and to the peaceful and unostenta- 
tious discharge of the duties of religion and benevolence.” He 
took a deep interest in that noble institution, the American 
Bible Society, and was its President for several years after 
the death of the venerable Boudinot. He was a quiet, but 
not an uninterested spectator of public affairs. He remained 
firm in his early political predilections — in the persuasion 
that the national government as administered by Washing- 
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ton and Adams was truly administered, in all its great 
measures, according to the intent of the constitution, and 
the real interests of the country. The war of 1812, he 
deemed unnecessary, and saw that it was managed with pro- 
fusion and waste, and terminated without securing any of 
its professed objects. On the Missouri question he discerned 
a fit opportunity of checking the progress of slavery in the 
west, and regretted with many others of our wisest states- 
men that the opportunity was neglected by Congress. 

The second volume contains selections from Mr Jay’s 
wide correspondence with public men and others — through- 
out the whole, there reigns the same consistency, benev- 
olence, love of country and purity of heart. It is delightful 
to notice the unreserved confidence that existed between 
him and Washington, the full reliance which each placed 
upon the integrity, judgment and friendship of the other. 
Their letters to each other are a treasure. We are glad to 
see published here, Mr Jay’s letter to Judge Peters, written 
in March, 1811, fully proving that Washington wrote the 
Farewell address. Some doubt, our readers will recollect, was 
cast upon this subject several years since by the fact that a 
copy of this address was found among the papers of Hamil- 
ton, and in Ais handwriting. Mr Jay fully explains the cir- 
cumstance and triumphantly vindicates the authorship of 
Washington. 

Now that the breath of calumny has passed away, the 
character of John Jay, as a patriot, a statesman, a jurist, a 
scholar, and as a pure, consistent, and humble Christian 
throughout life, is, we trust, universally acknowledged. 
Not an act of his public career was he called upon in after 
years to regret. His devotion, zeal and honesty were un- 
bounded. ‘He pursued noble ends by noble means.” It 
was only necessary for him to ascertain what duty required, 
and he followed its dictates with undeviating rectitude. In 
his friendships he was constant and disinterested. Enmities 
he had none. His discernment saved him from being the 
dupe of those who would betray him, and his bitterest enemy 
could never tarnish the bright lustre of his character. As his 
mind was vigorous so were his affections pure, and his heart 
was touched with holy influences. In his christian belief, which 
was nevera matter of denial or even of doubt, in his daily 
devotions at the family altar, in his active benevolence, in the 
simplicity of his dress and of his establishment, in his unos- 
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tentatious manners, in his disregard of the factitious distinc- 
tion of wealth, which he had abundant opportunities of 
acquiring ; in short, in all that constitutes human excellence, 
Mr Jay had no superior. In the principal traits of his 
character as we have briefly alluded to them, he bore a nearer 
resemblance to Washington than any one we could name. 
It would be an easy and grateful task to trace out the 
parallel. 

It would not be possible in the limits of this article to do 
full justice to the subject of this biography. We must there- 
fore check our inclination to extend our remarks, and refer 
our readers to the book itself. It is a delightful biography, 
written with great clearness and ability, in a simple but 
spirited style. We took it up with feelings of great respect 
for Mr Jay, and we have perused it with constantly in- 
creasing interest, and with deeper veneration for his 
name. ‘The author has erected no false altar, but from the 
harmonious and beautiful proportions of his father’s character, 
he has raised a monument to the memory of an. excellent 
parent, founded and established in the stern simplicity of 
truth — a monument due to one who has left to his children 
the richest legacy, an unsullied name. 





Art. VII.— Scripture Natural History ; containing a de- 
scriptive Account of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Reptiles, Serpents, Plants, Trees, Minerals, Gems, and 
Precious Stones, mentioned in the Bible. By Wm. Car- 
PENTER. First American, from the latest London edition. 
With improvements, by Rev. Goruam D. Asport. II- 
lustrated by numerous engravings. To which are added 
Sketches of Palestine, or the Holy Land. Boston: Lin- 
coln, Edmands & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 408. 


We must speak of this work in a strain of paradox. It 
is an excellent book, and yet an utter abomination. It may 
be safely and strongly recommended, but we can have no 
patience with it. It shows the hand of a scholar and dili- 
gent inquirer in every part of it, while at the same time it is 
one of the grossest examples of literary treachery and fraud 
that has ever fallen under our notice. Not to keep our 
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readers any longer in the dark as to our meaning, the true 
author of this book is not William Carpenter, but the sub- 
stantial credit of it belongs to our own learned and estimable 
countryman, Dr Thaddeus M. Harris. 

When we learned, some months ago, that “ Carpenter’s ” 
Scripture Natural History, as it is called, was in the process 
of reprinting here, we resolved to gather together all the 
wrath that might become sober reviewers,—the sharpest 
‘“‘arrows”’ that we could pick, and the hottest “ coals of ju- 
niper,’ —and launch them at the hypocrisy and inpudence 
of the English compiler. But we feel disarmed by the 
preface of the American editor himself, or rather we find it 
unnecessary to add anything to his representation. He has 
said well, all that it seems important to say on the subject. 
When he undertook his task, he was not at all aware of the 
extent to which the labors of Dr Harris have been availed of, 
by a man, who at the same time vilifies and robs him, and 
who was going contentedly and triumphantly off, — by the 
help of British journalists, —with the praise of a diligence 
that he had never exerted, and a learning that he never pos- 
sessed. 

The following passage from Mr Abbott’s preface, expresses 
the substance of what we meant to tell, and ina manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


“Under these circumstances it is,’ — he has been speaking of 
the great research displayed by Dr Harris in the composition of 
his “‘ Natural History of the Bible,” and of the honorable recep- 
tion it met with in England, —“‘ that Mr Carpenter takes up the 
work of Dr Harris, and, changing the arrangement from an al- 
phabetical to a scientific one, making some omissions and some 
alterations, and inserting some valuable additions, claims the 
work as his own. A comparison of any of the important articles 
in the two books, such as that on Flax, the Behemoth, the Eagle, 
the Fox, but much more a comparison of the two entire works, 
will show how much of Mr Carpenter’s materials were made ready 
to his hand. 

** But this is not all; with an ungenerous and unkind insinua- 
tion in his preface, calculated to injure Dr Harris, if not designed 
to prevent the circulation of his work, and of course a compari- 
son of the two, which might prove unpleasant to Mr Carpenter, 
he announces to the world, that ‘the utter destitution of evan- 
gelical sentiment in the volume,’ from which he had gathered and 
gleaned more than from all other works together, ‘ renders it un- 
fit for general use.’ ” 
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“To despoil an author of the results of his literary labors, who 
with indefatigable zeal, and distinguished ability and success, has 
been serving the cause of science and biblical literature with 
his time, his talents, his labors and his money, for more than a 
quarter of a century, and then to brand him as a heretic in order 
to conceal the robbery, does not appear to us as evincing much of 
the spirit or practice of piety. 

“Would that Mr Carpenter, with all that he has borrowed from 
the work of Dr Harris, had taken also a note, appended to its 
ingenuous and unassuming preface : 

“Est benignum, et plenum ingenui pudoris, fateri per quos profite- 
ris. — Plin. Nat. Hist. Pref.” 

All this, our readers will agree with us, is bad enough.— 
But what will they think, when they find this convicted knave 
making pretension to the strictest scrupulousness in naming 
the writers to whom he has been indebted? In the preface to 
the first edition, he has the eflrontery to say, “In every part 
of the following work, the author has given the authorities, 
upon which his statements are founded ; and conceiving that 
literary property is as sacred and inviolable as that of every 
(? any) other species, he has conscientiously pointed out 
the immediate sources of his information. This may be 
sometimes found operating to the prejudice of others; but 
he cannot be answerable for such a result.” 

Bless his conscience! He certainly has great cause for 
boasting himself in so capacious and accommodating a pos- 
session. As to his fears lest his rigorous method should “ be 
sometimes found operating to the prejudice of others,” he 
need not be very lavish of his sympathy on their behalf; for 
it is pretty clear, by this time, who is “ answerable,” and 
what is to be the general “ result.” 

We will set before our readers a little specimen or two of 
conscientiousness, which in these degenerate times, will 
scarcely be read without admiration. ‘ The hind, and the 
roe, and the hart, and the antelope,’ says Mr Carpenter, 
“have always been held in the highest estimation by the 
Orientals, for the voluptuous beauty of their eyes, the deli- 
cate elegance of their form, and their graceful agility of ac- 
tion.” The only difference between this and the corres- 
ponding passage in Dr Harris, is, that the latter cites it as a 
quotation from Dr Good. Under the article “‘ Mouse,” Dr 
Harris says, “ Moses declares it to be unclean, which insipu- 
ates that it was eaten sometimes. Isaiah, Ixvi. 17, justly re- 
proaches the Jews with eating the flesh of mice, and other 
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things that were impure and abominable.” Mr Carpenter 
presents the same thought thus: “ ‘This animal was declar- 
ed by the Jewish legislator to be unclean (Levit. xi. 29,) 
which indicates that it was occasionally adopted as an article 
of food. Itwas indeed one of the abominations charged 
upon the people in the time of Isaiah, for which they were 
threatened with signal punishment, Isaiah, Ixvi. 17.” Of 
the fox, Dr Harris says, “ it is no easy matter to determine, 
whether the Hebrew word means the common fox, ‘ canis 
vulpes,’ or the jackal, ‘canis aureus,’ ‘the little eastern 
fox, as Hasselquist calls him.” Our stickler for giving 
every one his due says in his simple way, as if he had just 
happened to remember the words of an author very familiar to 
him; “It is somewhat doubtful, whether the fox of scrip- 
ture be the common fox, or the jackal, or the little eastern 
fox, as Hasselquist calls him.” At the close of the account 
of flax, Mr Carpenter condescends to acknowledge an obli- 
gation to our countryman thus: “ Our translators have been 
unfortunate in this article, says Dr Harris, in supposing that 
one of the words might signify silk, and forgetting cloth 
made of cotton.” Now the fact is, that every sentence on 
the whole subject is precisely copied from the Doctor’s 
book, and what makes it still more unlucky is, that this par- 
ticular portion of it is not offered by Dr Harris as his own, 
but as a quotation from Harmer. 

“The ant,” says Dr Harris, “is a little insect, famous from all 
antiquity for its social habits, its economy, unwearied industry, and 
prudent foresight. It has offered a pattern of commendable fru- 
gality to the profuse and of uneeasing diligence to the slothful.” 
The learned industry of Mr Carpenter has discovered that the 
true state of the matter is ratherthus: ‘‘ The ant has been fa- 
mous from all antiquity, for its social and industrious habits, and 
for its spirit of subordination. It is as a pattern of parsimony 
to the profuse; and of unremitting diligence to the sluggard.” 
pp. 213. 

We are perfectly aware, that in presenting a few examples 
in this way, where almost the whole is example, we may ap- 
pear to weaken the effect of what we at first asserted. But 
we offer them as a handful of samples, and not as a selected 
peculiarity. We do not mean to deny that Mr Carpenter 
occasionally enriches his book with extracts from modern 
travellers and recent publications, and introduces now and 
then some general observations in a scientific way, that are 
well worth having. But we do declare, that far the greater 
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part of what appears to be his learned research need have 
cost him, and could have cost him no other care than the ex- 
amination of Dr Harris’s work. If there could be any 
doubters on so plain a case, we might request them to com- 
pare the two books at “viper,” ‘serpent,’ ‘ horseleach,” 
* snail,”’ “ hornet,” “ gourd,’’— and indeed where not ? 

Weare sadly apt to be suspicious of a person, who is al- 
ways parading his integrity before us. We are irresistibly led 
to imagine, in such a case, that the integrity is not very well 
able to speak for itself; and certain old fashioned thoughts, 
about sayings and doings, and the specific differences there 
between, will intrude themselves into our minds. The re- 
mark is not altogether inapplicable to this Mr Carpenter. — 
In his preface to the third edition of his book, he addresses 
the public in this wise. “Since the publication of the for- 
mer edition of this work, the author has been driven by the 
force of circumstances, and a deep sense of moral responsibil- 
ity, to devote much of his time and attention to objects of 
an apparently different aspect to (? from) those pursued in 
biblical literature, and which are regarded with considerable 
jealousy and suspicion by a large proportion of the religious 
public. ‘This is not the place to justify the course he has 
taken, or to defend the motives by which he has been actua- 
ted. It is enough to say, that his attachment to biblical pur- 
suits is as strong as ever, and that his conviction of the para- 
mount importance and infinite value of pure and undefiled 
religion grows with his growth and strengthens with his 
strength. To assist in removing out of the way some of 
those impediments to the spread of religion, which the sul- 
len discontent and reckless profligacy produced by the inor- 
dinate and unequally remunerated labors, combined with the 
superinduced ignorance, of the manufacturing population, 
almost every where present, he has encountered the perils 
and privations of imprisonment. A consciousness of the 
purity of his motives, however, amply compensates him for 
all these — and much more. 

“The indulgent reader will pardon the intrusion of these 
remarks. They have been deemed to be necessary, in con- 
sequence of some misrepresentations which some persons 
have either wilfully or ignorantly put forth, as to the au- 
thor’s continued attachment to the truths of Revelation.” 

If this is Mr Carpenter’s way of writing English, we have 
reason to be thankful that he has given us no more of his 
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own in the volume to which he has set his name. If the 
volume itself is a fair sample of the fruits of his “ attachment 
to biblical pursuits,” we can easily be consoled at having no 
acquaintance with the rest of them. If we have here one 
of the usual exhibitions of his “ value of pure and undefiled 
religion,” we must say that utter disingenuousness, and pil- 
fering on a large scale, never entered into our definition of 
that phrase. We neither know nor care anything about his 
“attachment to the truths of revelation”; but we think it 
pretty clear that he is not likely to become a martyr to the 
cause of truth in general. Neither have we any idea how 
he came to get into jail; but we do not much doubt that 
there was some good and sufficient reason for it. - 

We are afraid moreover, if we may confess so much, that 
we are inclined to rest satisfied with the excellent Dr Harris’s 
* utter destitution of evangelical sentiment and feeling,” in- 
stead of imagining that the words of Isaiah, ‘Then shall 
the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing,’ were meant “ to give us some idea of the joy and 
triumph which the Messiah’s appearance in human nature, 
his resurrection from the dead, and the establishment of 
his kingdom in ail its glory, should produce in the hearts of 
perishing sinners, (p. 109); or of seeking out a resemblance 
between the tresses of the bride in the Canticles and the 
amiableness of the church, in the exemplary conversation of 
true believers.” (p. 78.) 

Such doctrinal homilies as that on the 283d page, we do not 
think particularly in place, in a book of this kind, or particu- 
larly valuable anywhere. There is introduced on page 338th 
an interpretation of Mark, ix. 49, which we believe to be 
about as true, as it is merciful and comforting. “‘‘ For every 
one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt.’ This sentence connects with the foregoing ; as 
the particle for, which is casual, (? causal,) shows. In the 
preceding verse we read, that offenders shall be cast into the 
Gehenna of fire ; where the fire shall perpetually burn them, 
and the consciousness of their crimes shall perpetually tor- 
ment them. For every one —that is, every one who is cast 
into the Gehenna of fire — shall be seasoned, shall be pre- 
served in this fire. This fire shall act upon the wicked, who 
are thrown into it, as brine acts upon the meat, over which 
it is poured. It shall consolidate, not consume them. Un- 
like all other fires, it shall not destroy life, but prolong it.” 

VOL, 1V.— NO. I. 8 
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This precious morsel of criticism is advanced with an air 
as if it were something new. But it is not entitled even to 
that credit. It is as old as error. 

We repeat, however, that the book is a good book. It 
contains a great mass of valuable information, divested, for 
the most part, of the incumbrance of learned languages, 
and calculated for the use of the public at large. It is 
moderate in its size. It is convenient in its arrangement. 
It is well printed. It is prettily embellished. We can re- 
commend it heartily, Mr Carpenter’s name nothwithstanding, 
to the notice of all who have an interest in the subject of it; 
and surely all must have such an interest, who love natural 
history, or venerate their bibles. 

We have but one word to add; and we say it with much 
more pleasure, though in much less space, than the personal 
censure that we have felt ourselves bound to pronounce. — 
The American editor, Mr Abbott, is a man of quite a differ- 
ent spirit from the “author ” whom he has revised. He 
appears to us to have accomplished his work with taste, and 
zeal, and knowledge. His delicacy of mind may, perhaps, 
suggest a feeling of regret or indignation at finding his name 
associated as it here is ; but for our own part, we think that 
he has nothing to regret, and as for his indignation, all good 
men will share it with him. The whole part that he has 
taken in the matter has been highly honorable to him. He 
has conducted himself, from first to last, like a scholar, and 
a christian gentleman. 





Art. VIII. — Memoirs of Hortense Beauharnats, Duchess 
of St Leu, Ex-Queen of Holland. ‘Translated from the 
French. Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. 1833. ; 


Tue character and history of the Ex-Queen of Holland 
give to every attempt to record her life, however imperfect, 
a certain degree of interest. Her career was nearly as 
checkered with various incidents and fortunes, as her moth- 
er’s; and she was doomed to experience the miseries of 
greatness quite as much. But the time has scarcely yet 
come for doing justice to any of that extraordinary family, 
in whose hands rested for a time, the destinies of continental 
Europe. 

The above work sets up no great pretensions, and fulfils 
none. Itappears to be a translation from the French, made 
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by a Philadelphian. As far as it tells the tale of Hortense’s 
life, it is worth reading. But the book is marked by no 
philosophical analysis of character, no striking views of any- 
thing whatever. The author is probably a good dull man, 
with a touch of romance in his leaden composition. He 
abounds in the most common-place reflections, and now and 
then warms into a very considerable rapture, over a thought 
as old as the hills, and expressed in language as pointless as 
a schoolboy’s first essay ‘‘On the Importance of Time.” 

The following tribute to Madame Campan is probably 
well deserved, and the letter of Josephine does honor to her 
head and heart. 


‘*«'The conspicuous services rendered by Madame Campan, un- 
der the empire, in the field of education, have created for her 
the most solid claims to public esteem. She possessed every 
requisite for forming the mind, the heart, and the manners of 
youth. On the last, she could bestow the polished urbanity 
of the old court, where her superior talents and knowledge 
had obtained honorable notice. At the age of fifteen, she 
had been appointed reader to the daughter of Louis XV.; and 
Maria Antoinette shortly afterwards attached her more immedi- 
ately to her own person, by promoting a marriage with her private 
secretary. Ruined like so many others, by the revolution, she 
determined after the 9th Thermidor, to turn her talents to account 
by opening a boarding school. In a short time, the reputation of 
St Germain rivalled the ancient renown of the establishment of 
St Cyr, founded by Madame de Maintenon. Every distinguished 
personage of the day was sure to have a relative under the care 
of Madame Campan, and some of her scholars afterwards rose to 
royalty. Even the amusements of St Germain yielded in nothing 
to those of St Cyr; for though the former could boast no Racine 
as its religious laureate, yet the young and gifted pupils alter- 
nately performed his Esther and Athalie—the great master- 
pieces of the French drama. If they were not honored by 
the presence of Louis le Grand, their audience was composed of 
that crowd of young soldiers who already gave lustre to the arms 
of France, and their judge was he whose name was but another 
name for victory, and whose exertions promised the restoration of 
its depressed arts to his suffering country. 

* Among the companions of Hortense at Madame Campan’s 
were her cousin Stephanie, afterwards Grand Duchess of Baden 
— Caroline Bonaparte, the future Queen of Naples, and several 
others, both relatives and connexions by her mother’s second 
marriage. But in forming one of those friendships of childhood, 
which become almost a part of our nature, and seldom end but 
with life, Hortense was guided neither by the ties of blood, nor 
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the pride of rank. The person to whom she became most at- 
tached was not a relation, nor was she destined to royalty. A 
niece of Madame Campan — Adéle Auguié, afterwards Madame 
de Broc — became her constant and faithful attendant. She fol- 
lowed Hortense on her departure from St Germain, and remained 
with her until their friendship was severed by death. 

** Notwithstanding the apparent equality of all the boarders, it 
was almost impossible to prevent the relatives of him who ruled 
France and dictated to Europe, from being spoiled by their com- 
panions and their mistress. At the same time the care bestowed 
by Madame Campan on the education of Hortense, was far from 
being lost. This sagacious instructress delighted to repeat that 
‘talents were the wealth of the rich and the ornament of the 
poor.” Her pupil— besides acquiring the general branches of 
education — excelled in all the agreeable accomplishments, and 
the success of her debut in society fully justified the truth of the 
favorite maxim. The following valuable letter shows how com- 
pletely Josephine had retained in the midst of grandeur, her 
native modesty, simplicity, and justness of principle. 


‘TO MADAME DE CAMPAN—ST GERMAIN. 


«In returning you my niece, my dear Madame Campan, I send 
you both thanks and reproof — thanks, for the brilliant education 
you have given her, and reproof for the faults which your acute- 
ness must have noticed, but which your indulgence has passed 
over. She is good tempered, but cold; well informed, but dis- 
dainful ; lively, but deficient in judgment. She pleases nobody, 
and it gives her no pain. She fancies the renown of her uncle 
and the gallantry of her father are everything. ‘Teach her; but 
teach her plainly, without mincing, that in reality they are no- 
thing. We live in an age, when every one is the child of his own 
deeds ; and if they who fill the highest ranks of public service 
enjoy any superior advantage or privilege, it is the opportunity of 
being more useful and more beloved. It is thus alone that good 
fortune becomes pardonable in the eyes of the envious. This is 
what I would have you to repeat to her constantly. I wish her 
to treat all her companions as her equals; many of them are 
better, or at least quite as deserving as she is herself, and their 
only inferiority is in not having had relations equally skilful or 
equally fortunate. JoserHine Bonaparrte.’” 

The best thing in the book is the sketch of Hortense, in 
her retirement, near the lake Constance. It is taken from 
the New Monthly Magazine, and the whole of it is well 
worth reading. It presents a most agreeable picture of an 
accomplished woman, after enjoying the height of human 
grandeur, and suffering the extremity of human sorrow, re- 
tired to a secluded life, and filling up her time with tasteful 
occupations and deeds of charity. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


FOR JUNE, 1833. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of American Missionaries, formerly connected with the 
Society of Inquiry respecting Missions, in the Andover Theological 
Seminary ; embracing a History of the Society, &c.; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay ; by Leonard Woods, D. D. and Portraits of Fisk, Jud- 
son, Richards, and Newell. Boston. 

Memoir of James Brainerd Taylor. By John Holt Rice, D. D., and 
B. H. Rice, D. D. Philadelphia. 

Memoir of Rev Joseph W. Bush, late Missionary under the direc- 
tion of the Western Foreign Missionary Society, who died at Rich- 
mond, Va. Oct. 28, 1832, when on the Eve of his Embarkation for 
Western Africa. By E. P. Sw ift, D. D. Philad. 

National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, containing 
Biographies and Portraits. No. I 

CLASSICS, 

The Iliad of Homer, from the text of Wolf. With English notes, 
and Flaxman’s illustrative designs. Edited by C.C. Felton, College 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Boston. 

Illustrations of Homer’s Iliad, engraved from the Compositions of 
John Flaxman, R. A. Boston. 


HISTORY. 

History of Jonah, for Children and Youth; designed also as an aid 
to familiar Biblical ——— in Families, Sunday “Schools and Bible 
Classes ; by the Rev. 'T. H. Gallaudet, late principal of the American 
Asy lum for the Deaf and Dumb. Boston. 

Journal of the Convention of the People of South Carolina, assem- 
bled at Columbia on the 19th Nov. 1832, and again the 11th March, 
1833, printed from the original. Charleston, S.C. 


DRAMA. 
The Brother and Sister; a drama in one act. Translated from 
Goethe. Boston. 


LAW. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, with a pre- 
liminary Review of the Constitutional History of the Colonies and 
States, before the adoption of the Constitution. By — Story, LL.D. 
Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. Abridged by the 
author for the use of colleges and high schools. Boston. 
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A Treatise on the organization, jurisdiction and practice of the Courts 
of the United States : to which is added an appendix, containing the Rules 
of the Supreme Court of the United States ; of the Courts of Equity of 
the United States ; of the Circuit Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in civil causes of Admiralty and Maritime jurisdiction ; of the 
District Court for the Northern District of New York ; and the rules 
regulating proceedings in Admiralty, including Prize Causes, and in 
suits by information, in the District Court for the Southern District of 
New York; and also a few practical forms. By Alfred Conkling. 
New York. 

A Report of the Trial of the Rev. Ephraim K. Avery, before the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Rhode Island, on an Indictment for the 
Murder of Sarah Maria Cornell; containing a full Statement of the 
Testimony, together with the Arguments of Counsel, and the Charge 
to the Jury. By Richard Hildreth, Attorney at Law. With a Map. 
Three Editions. Russell, Odiorne & Co. Boston. 

Reports of Laws argued and determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. By Octavius Pickering. Vol. 10. Boston. 


MEDICINE. 
The Sources of Health and Disease in Communities, or Elementary 
views of “ Hygiene,” illustrating its importance to Legislators, heads of 


Families, &c. By Henry Belinaye, Esq. Surgeon Extraordinary to her 
Royal Highness, the Duchess of Kent. Boston. 

‘Advice to Young Mothers, on the Physical Education of Children ; 
by a’Grandmother. First American edition, with additions. Boston. 

Midwifery Illustrated, by I. P. Maygrier, M.D. Translated from 
the French, with Notes. By A. S. Doane, M.D. With eighty Plates. 
New York. 

Essay on Epidemics ; also a Paper on the Diseases of the Jaw Bones ; 
and an account of the Epidemic Cholera, as it appeared in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. By H. Sherrill, M.D. New York. 


THEOLOGY. 

Notes Explanatory and Practical on the Gospels ; designed for Sun- 
day School Teachers and Bible Classes. By Albert Barnes. In2 vols. 
Vol. 2. New York. 

Evening Readings in History, comprising portions of the History of 
Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Syria, Persia and the Sacred Scriptures ; with 
Questions ; abridged for the use of young persons, and of family circles. 

Lectures on the Literal History of the Bible, by Rev. Joel Hawes ; on 
the principle of Association, as giving Dignity to the Christian charac- 
ter, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet; and on the temporal benefits of the Sab- 
bath, by Rev. Horace Hooker ; originally delivered before the Good- 
rich Association. Hartford. 

Friendly Letters to a Universalist on Divine Rewards and Punish- 
ments. By Bernard Whitman. Cambridge. 

The Harbinger of the Millennium, with an Appendix. By William 
Cogswell, Secretary of the American Education Society. Boston. 

On the Princi Te of Association as giving Dignity to the Christian 
Character. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Hartford. 

Spruce Street Lectures, delivered by several Clergymen. Philad. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A collection of the Familiar Letters of Dr Franklin, now first pub- 

lished. By Jared Sparks. Boston. 
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A Manual for the Afflicted — comprising a practical Essay on Af- 
fliction and a series of Meditations and Prayers, selected and arranged 
for the use of those who are in sorrow, trouble, need, sickness, or an 
other adversity. By the Rev. Thomas H. Horne, B. D. of St John’s 
College, Cambridge; author of the Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scripture: with an introduction and ap- 

ndix of Devotional Poetry, by the Right Rev. George W. Doane, 

ishop of New Jersey. Boston. 

Legends of the West, by James Hall, author of Letters from the 
West. Philadelphia. 

The Mother at Home; or the Principles of Maternal Duty, famil- 
iarly illustrated. By John 8. C. Abbott, Pastor of the Calvinist Church, 
Worcester. Boston. 

Address before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, delivered May 27th, 1833— by L. M. Sargeant. Published 
by request of the Society. Boston. 

Tales from American History, being No. 11, Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 
New York. 

Tour of the Wandering Piper through part of Scotland and Ireland ; 
written by himself, in aseries of Letters. Portland. 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy : a Tale of the Canadas. 2 vols. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Discourses and Addresses, on American History, Art and Literature. 
By Gulian C. Verplanck. New York. 

Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs Lydia H. Sigourney. 


Lectures on the Literary History of the Bible. By Rev. Jacob 
Hawes. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Natural History of Fishes of Massachusetts — embracing a practical 
essay on Angling; by Jerome V.C. Smith. Boston. 


EDUCATION. 

Buttman’s Larger Greek Grammar, for the use of High Schools aud 
Universities. By Philip Buttman. Translated from the German, with 
additions, by Edward Robinson. Andover, Ms. 

The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals, derived from the Cre- 
ated Universe and from Revealed Religion. Intended for schools as 
well as private reading. By William Sullivan, LL. D. Second Edi- 
tion. Boston. 

The Political Class Book, intended to instruct the higher classes in 
the origin, nature and use of Political Power. By William Sullivan, 
Counsellor at Law. With an appendix upon studies for practical men, 
with notices of Books suited to their use. By George B. Emerson. 
Second Edition. Boston. 

The North American Arithmetic, Part Second: uniting eral and 
written Exercises in corresponding chapters. By Frederick Emerson, 
late Principal in the Department of Arithmetic, Boylston School, Bos- 
ton. A new edition. Russell, Odiorne & Co. Boston. 


FOREIGN WORKS REPUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Journal of a Nobleman ; being a narrative of his residence at Vienna, 
during the Congress, from the last London edition. Philadelphia. 
The Essential Faith of the Universal Church, deduced from the 
sacred records. By Harriet Martineau. 
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A Help to Acquaintance with God. By James Sherman, minister 
». # Castle Street Chapel, Reading, England, from the 8th London 

tion. 

Stanley Buxton ; or, the School Fellows ; by the author of Annals of 
the Parish, Lawrie Todd, Eben. Erskine, &c. In 2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Duchess of St Leu; translated from the French. 

Zoe, or the Sicilian Sayda; a Romance ; by the author of Caremsil, 
in 2 vols. 

The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. The Rise of Iskander. By the author 
of Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, &c. Philadelphia. 

Christ and Christianity. Sermons on the Mission, Character, and 
Doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth. By W.J. Fox. 2vols. Boston. 

Letters of Euler on Natural Philosophy. Edited by David Brewster, 
LL. D., with additional notes by John Griscom, LL. D. New York. 

Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus. By Mrs Shelly. Philad. 

Lectures explanatory and practical on the Epistle of St Paul to the 
Phillippians: intended chiefly for the use of families, by Martin East- 
burn, Mt. A. 

Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by Lady Dacre, in 2 vols. 
New York. 

The life of the Rev. T. T. Thomason, M. A. late Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Company, by the Rev. J. Sargeant, M. A. tutor of Lay- 
ington, author of Memoirs of Henry Martyn. New York. 

Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. and of a Cruise in the 
Black Sea, with the Capitan Pasha, in the years 1829, 30, and 31; by 
A. Slade, Esq. 2 vols. ston. 

The Faith as unfolded by many Prophets. A Prize Essay, addressed 
to the Disciples of Mohammed. By Harriet Martineau. Boston. 

Pictures of Private Life. By Sarah Stickney. Philadelphia. 

The Summer Fete. By Thomas Moore, Esq. New York. 





